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bond, capable of detection, which binds the 
flower that the girl wears on her hair with the 
blood that courses in her youthful veins, and is 
common in the dense and resisting mass of the 
oak and those disks of glassy jelly which we 
see pulsating in a calm sea, and which drain 
away to a mere film in the hand that raises 
them from their element. 

If we take one of the minutest objects with 
which we are acquainted, say one of the hairs 
that cover the stem of the nettle, and place it 
under a sufficiently high microscopic power, we 
shall find that it consists of a very delicate outer 
ease of wood, on the inner surface of which is 
@ layer of semi-fluid matter full of innumerable 
granules of extreme minuteness. This semi- 
fluid lining is protoplasm, and constitutes a 
kind of bag, full of a limpid liquid. This pro- 
toplasmic layer of the nettle hair is in a condi- 
tion of unceasing activity. Local contractions 
of the whole thickness of its substance pass 
slowly and gradually from point to point, 
giving an appearance of successive waves, as 
the bending of the stalks of grain in the breeze 
produces the apparent billows of a wheat field. 
But in addition to these movements, and inde- 
pendently of them, the granules are driven in 
relatively rapid streams through channels in 
the protoplasm, generally in a stream up one 
side of the hair and down the other. But this 
does not prevent the existence of partial cur- 
rents that take different routes. The cause of 
these currents seem to lie in contractions of 
the protoplasm which surrounds the channels 
in which they flow, but which are so minute 
that the best microscopes show their eflects, 
and not themselves. 

We thus see what wonderful energies are im- 
prisoned in the microscopic hair of a plant, 
which we are accustomed to look upon as a 
mere passive organism. 

The possible complexity of many other or- 
ganic forms now begins to dawn upon us. The 
game series of actions are going on all the 
while in infinite multiplication; motion, action 
everywhere ; and the wonderful noonday silence 
of a tropical forest is only due to the dullness 
of our hearing; for could our ears catch the 
murmurs of these myriads of tiny maelstroms, 
as they whirl in incomprehensible billions of 
living cells which constitute not alone each 
tree, but its smallest branch, we would be 
stunned as with the roar of a great city, the 
rush of armies, or the passage of a railway 
train. 

The protoplasm of plants and animals is alike 
—absolutely the same. ll living things are 
fundamentally the same, with this difference ; 
that while plants can manufacture fresh proto- 
plasm from mineral compounds, animals are 
obliged to proeure it ready made, and, going 
back to origins, from plants exclusively. In 
other words, animal life and human life, if our 
pride insists on the distinction, must get its 
material element of life, its protoplasm, directly 
or indirectly from the vegetable world. 

Now, if adrop of Llood be drawn from one’s 
finger, and viewed as we have viewed the ele- 
ments that go to constitute the tiny prickling 
hair of the nettle, we shall find the infinitesi- 
mally small corpuscles that give it color 
floating in a bath of colorless liquid, which, if 
kept at the temperature of the body, will again 
show itself composed of another series of in- 
finitely small, almost transparent corpuscles 
endowed with marvelous activity, and abso- 
lutely coinciding with the protoplasm of the 
vital mass in the sting of the nettle. The 
earliest condition of human organism, in that 
state in which it has but just become dis- 
tinguishable, is nothing more than a nucleated 
mages of protoplasm, which is the structural 
unit of the human body, as it is of all living 
things. The body is a mere multiple of such 
units. All the phenomena of life are mani- 
fested by a particle of protoplasm without a nu- 
cleus. 

Then why call one mass of nucleated proto- 
plasm a plant, and another, perhaps only a lit- 
tle more complex, an animal? To this the 
answer is, that it is impossible to draw any dis- 
tinct boundary between the vegetable world on 
the one hand, or the animal on the other. 
Protoplasm is the formal Lasis of all life; clay 
to be molded or painted, but always clay. 

Protoplasm is affected by the direct action of 
electric shocks ; a fact on which much may de- 
pend. It is affected also by heat, and under- 
goes a peculiar coagulation at from forty to fiity 
degrees of centigrade, called ‘“ heat stiflening.” 
This fact suggests inquiries yet to be followed 
out to the deduction of a law. 

But here we are met by a great fact: An ani- 
mal cannot make protoplasm, but must take it 
ready made from some other animal, or from its 
primitive laboratory, the plant, from the vege- 
table world. The plant can take up, and does | 
take up and combine the carbonic acid, the 
water, the ammonia, and whatever other ele- 
ments that go to make protoplasm. The sheep 
derives his material basis of life from the plant, 
and in the shape of mutton transiers it to man ; 
who might, in turn, convey it to tigers, should 
he be devoured by that agile feline. ‘Plants 
are the accumulators of power which animals 
distribute and disperse. 

Protoplasm, aa already said, is a» compound 








of carbonic acid, water and ammonia. With- 
draw either of these constituents, and its ex- 
istence is impossible. United under certain 
conditions, they exhibit the phenomena of life 
—that life which is as true in the microscopic 
spine of the nettle as in the bulk of the ele- 
phant ; which differs in degree in the plant 
and the animal, but not in kind ; which takes 
its highest form from aggregation, and not 
from quality. 


This is substantially—stripped of a wealth of 


illustration, and an overwhelming weight of 
argument and analogy—what Professor Hux- 
ley brings home and enforces in his thesis, 
‘* Protoplasm ; or, The Physical Basis of Life.” 
The paper appears in extenso in the British 
‘Fortnightly Review” for February, 186%, and 
is worth the study of all men interested in the 
study of life and its phenomena. 
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Notice to News Agents. 


WE are preparing to issue a series of hand- 
some show bills, and to insure their efficient circula- 
tion, we desire to place ourselves in direct communica- 
tion with all the News Agents throughout the United 
States. News Agents who have not yet received our 
circulars, will please forward to this office their busi. 
ness cards, or addresses in full. 








A DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Tae place where the Senate of the United 
States formerly sat was a room faultless in pro- 
portion, a domed amphitheatre with walls whose 
soft tint was relieved by smooth pilasters of 
scagliola, with a loggia whose great windows 
let in the light of day, and without a scrap of 
looking-glass, a line of gilding or of gaudiness 
anywhere to be seen. The growth of the coun- 
try compelling greater space, this charming 
room bad to be abandoned, and one of twice or 
thrice its size designed. The room at present 
occupied by the same body is a spacious and 
lofty rectangle, absurdly shut in on every side, 
while its committee-rooms have all the sunshine 
and air the building ailows, leaving this main 
hall to be miserably lighted from above, venti- 
lated a little better than the: Black Hole, ar- 
ranged with poor acoustic properties, uphol- 
stered like a child’s patch-work without the 
faintest conception of fit combination of color, 
and so that the chief thing apparent in the 
whole shall be an emblematic exhibition of 
national wealth and gold mines in sheets of 
gilding on the sides, in moldings and cornices 
and pendants and lattice-work better befitting 
the court-yard of an Eastern harem than the 
place of sessions for our grave and reverend 
seigniors ; the walls are of cast-iron, but they 
have the appearance of cheap painted wood, 
and the entire ornamentation is utterly mere- 
tricious, with no relation to any design of art 
whatever other than a conglomerate. 

This place has been already, however, the 
theatre of many an absorbing scene ; the great 
measures of the war were here deliberated upon 
here the impeachment throngs assembled, an 
lately the Tenure-of-Office bill has been here 
discussed in a manner that filled the galleries 
with a breathless audience. It is tmue that on 
the gentlemen’s side of the galleries the disin- 
‘terested listeners were few, chiefly, indeed, the 
transient visitors of the great town, office- 
seekers, desperate for their fu which hung 
upon the fortunes of this bill, and with a mark 
of interrogation twisting their faces into hiero- 
glyphics of anxiety; but among them also 
there were those who had no other interest in 
the debate’s result than curiosity concerning the 
debaters, a hope for the country’s welfare and a 
desire for delectation in possible eloquence from 
the untried Senators. Here an old man with 
flowing white beard, the model of a patriarch, 
bends forward, intently watching one and an- 
other below him, and those who see him are in 
doubt whether it be the father of the new 
President, or Walt Whitman, poet of the crude. 
In another place sits a lady of large presence 
and attractive appearance, her pleasant face 
softened by the clusters of gray curls upon her 
temples, It is Mrs. Ann 8, Stephens, whose 
word, during the last administration, came to 
bear political weight. Here you may see the 
sweet old face of Lucretia Mott ; there the depu- 
tation of an Indian tribe, surveying with half- 
scornful curiosity the last concretion of civili- 
zation, makes.a strange contrast in color and 
expression with the peaceful Quaker face. 
There sits the Effendi Baltazzi, a dark and 
handsome Greek, in the Turkish diplomatic 
service, wearing the scarlet fez in a jaunty 
way and receiving with true Levantine com- 
posure the admiring glances of the very young 
damsels who do not scruple to bestow them. 
Not far away a lady is entering, her superb 
cachemire falling in rich folds around her, the 
black lace of her mantilla-like head-dress, 
adorned with a single rose of vivid carnation, 
relieving the pallor of her icily-beautiful face— 
this is Mrs. Sprague, and her husband is to 
‘take large part in the arena below, There, on 
the floor below, lolling in luxurious chairs, one 
may see the guests more favored than those 
who have to content themselves with the hard 
and narrow seats of the galleries. Bishop 
Clark is there, jolly and rotund as the Church 





loves to have its dignitaries appear, for who 
ever saw a lean bishop or a morose one? There 
is the British Minister, a very quiet and unob- 
trusive gentleman. General Sherman lends his 
countenance to the scene, a restless and wiid- 
eyed countenance; and various others, less 
known to fame, wander in and about. 

The Senators are nearly all in their places, 
for the debate promises to use them all. The 
first on the left of the Vice-President, in the 
outer circle of the seats, is Hannibal Hamlin, a 
spare and stooping man, of kindly face and ex- 
ceedingly swarthy tint, given to business and 
never to parade; he fought well for this seat, 
and it was one of the just coincidences of fate 
that he obtained it—for four years ago his party 
sacrificed him to expediency and saddled them- 
selves with Andrew Johnson ; therefore, since 
politics is a game of selfishness pure and simple, 
why should he have hesitated about inserting 
himself again into the Senatorship which he 
abandoned some years ago to Mr. Morrill? In 
front of Mr. Hamlin, some three or four seats, 
sits a man who led a life of more stormy poli- 
tical passions than any other in the Senate. A 
man, however, does not experience such vindic- 
tive feelings as lead him to declare in his news- 
paper, when a negro has been burnt alive for 
some horrible offense, that burning was too 
good for the wretch, and if he himself had been 
there he would have torn his flesh with red 
bot pincers—does not cling to the Union after- 
ward when slavery goes down beneath his feet 
that stand upon it—does not hold himself, with 
superhuman exertion, in behalf of what he bde- 
lieves to be duty, between down-trodden loyalists 
and uprising Ku-Klux Klans—does not unscathed 
suffer the passions that prompt such deeds and 
words: they have wrecked him, indeed, and 
the ruin that he is has to be helped in and 
helped out each day; he can hardly lift a glass 
of water to his mouth, and as he sits there, 
shaking without cessation in the most pitiable 
way, he is the saddest sight that one can see. 
For though, on the story underneath, men 
bring the white-haired old Justice Grier in their 
arms to his seat upon the bench, yet he is the 
natural growth of age, and, pathetic though 
that may be, it is no such sight as that of a 
man withered in his prime, as Brownlow, of 
Tennessee, is. This man has no power left to 
speak, and his remarks upon the matter before 
the Senate are sent to the Clerk’s desk, and 
there read aloud by that official ; frightfully 
thin and gaunt, the fire of his flerce emotions 
has left only the tettering scaffolding of his exist- 
ence. Yet when one looks on him, as everything 
has its compensations, the devotion of the son 
who sits beside him, attending to his wants and 
opening his morning’s mail, balances the scales 
in some degree between pleasure and melan- 
choly. 

‘In the next seat to Mr. Brownlow sits Carl 
Schurz. His life has, very possibly, been the 
more stormy, but his emotions have been a 
swamp-fire to the lightning when compared 
with those which have dominated the old man 
on his right. He is a person of quite pleasing 
exterior, of tall and slender figure, and although 
his blue eyes are encased in spectacles, he is still 
young, nor is there a gray thread apparent in 
his thick brown hair ; his face bears the unmis- 
takable mark of his race—it is not the heavy 
Teuton, however, to which we are the most accus- 
tomed, but a shrewder and much more nervous 
type. The German mind is apparent in his 
speech which, in a manner marked with dignity 
and repose, since the question is nothing to be- 
come impassioned over when taken from his 
point of view, he delivers on the second or 
third day of the protracted debate ; words full 
of persuasive oratory, but containing much more 
as to the metaphysics of what he would have 
done in certain contingencies than of the fact 
of what he will do in the present one, They are 
listened to in a silence corresponding to the 
eagerness with which they have been ex 
for his reputation has preceded him, and the 
galleries stand on tiptoe to get a sight of the 
man who, born ina foreign country, shared in its 
revolts, suffered in its prisons, from which at 
last he broke only to linger in disguise upon the 
scene of danger until he effected the escape 
of a comrade, and then, fleeing an outlaw to 
this country, was finally sent by us an ambassa- 
dor to another Court, and, protected by our 
flag, paused on his way awhile in safety in the 
very land where a price was set upon his head— 
being in his own person the best exemplar of 
the American doctrine, that a man has a right 
to choose under what government he will live, 
that the world has ever seen. 

The debate has been carried on rather heavily 
by the older Senators, chief of whom is Mr. 
Morton, a large, dark man, of imposing aspect, 
who usually speaks from his chair, as the dis- 
ease from which he suffers has taken from him 
almost all control of his lower limbs; but it was 
not opened into warmth until Mr. Edmunds 
brought to bear his batteries of historical lore, 
and his band-grenades of wit and humor. 
With bald forehead and flowing beard of gray, 
there is something slightly like the prints of 
Shakespeare in this gentleman’s face, which is 
full of humor and flexible expression. Although 
he is a good speaker, he is not a sufficiently 
eloquent one to remind you of Demosthenes, 
other than as a little thickness of utterance 
could recall the pebble in the mouth with which 
Demosthenes was wont to practice in his early 
days. But good looka, good humor and good 
language are all alike lost upon his opponents, 
who are too much in earnest to be satisfied with 
badinage from the mouth-piece of the stronger 
party, and who, one by one, register their op- 
positionstethe bill under discussion, until all 
the neay Senators, who fee) that history is look- 
ing on them, and they have their parts to play 


on the have, with the exception of those 
from the th, at length spoken their pieces 
for or as it may be, after most of the 


old ones have giventhem the cue. Mr. Fessen- 
den, the very picture of dyspepsia, yet with a 
face cast in the same mold as that of Mr. 
Evarta and the specious Mr, Trumbull, utters a 
Delphic oracle of a speech, in which, so well as 





an untutored intellect can follow him, he an. 
nounces his purpose of voting one way, and 
advises every one else to vote the other, and 
pate his fellow-Senaters upon the back, and re- 
minds them that they are all great men to- 
gether. For this, Mr. Sprague takes him to do 
in a manner to make one stare. The latter is a 
small man, with a very handsome face, and 
with an embarrassment of accumulated ideas 
which he has never disciplined himself to learn 
how to utter so effectively as they deserve to 
be uttered. He has endured here for many years 
the sting of being treuted like a boy whom 
chance had made the mere inheritor of riches— 
riches which his own labors have gathered. 
One remembers, as he speaks, that they laughed 
and refused to listen to Disraeli years ago, but 
since then his blistering words have made them 
writhe and listen together. Quite episodical in 
the main matter of the debate is the brief 
monodrame which Mr. Nye enacts, when he 
comes round from his seat into the broad aisle, 
the better to castigate Mr. Sprague in turn for 
his impertinence. Mr. Nye is no orator, except 
in the line of spread-eagles, and his angry part 
in this does not suit one who could get himself 
up 80 well in the peaceable likeness of William 
Penn—but with his flowing silver hair, his 
sweet smile and gentle eyes, at ordinary times, 
this old man is as delightful an object to look 
upon as the bunch of fragrant flowers which he 
almost always has about him. Not so thinks 
Mr, Sprague, when, by-and-by, as opportunity 
serves, he replies to the reply which has been 
rankling in his remembrance, and styles his an- 
tagonist the charlatan of the Senate, with 
never a call to order, and denounces the gal 
leries for their frivolity, and the Senators for 
their irreverent handling of sacred things. He 
speaks with effort, but with incomparable cool- 
ness, pausing for three and five minutes ata 
time while studying some paper, walking 
leisurely round the room in the middle of an 
uncompleted sentence to ask four learned 
Senators for a quotation that has momentarily 
escaped him, and which only the fifth lamely 
recalla—a not astonishing circumstance to one 
who saw the erudition displayed the other day, 
when it took seven of the law-makers to say 
where the river Colorado emptied—addressin 
his peers in a manner so fearless as to ieneels 
applause, speaking presently with fervor and 
forgetfulness, and in the facts that he marshals, 
and the conclusions he deduces, showing a 
power of thought unbiased from its original 
strain by all its contact with men of mind and 
magnetism, ? 

But the interest of the debate has mean- 
while had an interregnum of written speeches, 
and, as one and another of the heavy weights 
rise and put themselves right with their consti- 
tients by taking from their portfolios huge 
quartos of manuscript, the galleries incontin- 
ently empty themselves into the restaurants of 
the basement, and drive Downing to distraction, 
for though his larder overflows, and his cus- 
tomers are as many as the fish in the sea, yet 
he has not tables enough, nor standing-room 
enough, nor waiters enough, nor time enough ; 
he cannot serve them all, and he is a wonderful 
man if, instead of congratulating himself on 
the day’s unusual surplusage, he does not be- 
moan the shoals that have necessarily escaped 
his net. 

Perhaps it is Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, who 
has risen to speak as the auditory returns ; a 
portly, fine-statured body, with a Napoleonic 
bearing and something of the rakish air that 
two years’ drill at West Point often gives one, 
@ nasal voice, but loud and full, a good manner, 
& little agitated as he opens. He deals with the 
constitutional points of the question as it has 
not been treated before, he argues for a sus- 
pension of the law, he delights friends and 
foes, Mr. Sumner hastens to him with congra- 
tulations, and one and all of the Senators fol- 
low suit, and no one says anything about a curi- 
ous phase of his remarks, in which, having 
demonstrated to his own satisfaction that the 
Constitution imposes the performance of a cer- 
tain duty upon the members of the Senate, he 
proposes to allow them to lay aside the per- 
formance of that duty at pleasure—a trap of 
logic into which, by-and-by, his colleague, Mr. 
Howe, while laying down the law like Dogberry, 
falls and flounders without knowing what has 
happened to him. 

Mr. Sumner bas taken no part in the debate ; 
he sits back in his chair and watches its pro- 
gress ; his authority has long ago been exercised, 
and he leaves it for others to manipulate cau- 
cuses and fritter time away in argument about 
what they intend to do without argument. He 
is one of the very few men in the whole body 
whose faces bear the imprint of real greatness, 
and not the least amusing of the scenes here is 
to witness some smaller man rebel against his 
natural influence. He has had a little tiff with 
Mr. Conkling on one of these mornings of the 
long debate, the latter wishing to dispense with 
the reading of the journal, which, since no one 
else does, Mr. Sumner feels it necessary to re- 
mind him is unprecedented except during the 
last forty-eight hours of a session, explaining 
the reason very briefly ; and the other Senator 
reddens and reddens, and mutters with an angry 
nod that he will call for it then, and after that 
grows rosier still, and finally hides his blushes 
an instant in stooping for something beneath 
his desk, and comes up redder than ever. But, 
blushing or not, in the wilderness of common- 
place forms and faces, it rests the eye to look 
on him ; every line of his frame is robust sym- 
metry and grace; and with his golden hair ahd 
beard, his coloring, his features, he is the ideal 
of a Greek of the days when manhood and 
beauty were synonymous. Not far removed 
from him sits Mr. Stewart, and between the 
two there lies a curious likeness. Mr. Stewart's 
face is more roseate, his hair and flowing beard 
more yellow, his figure is burly and his mien 
majestic; he is the Jupiter to this Apoilo, but 
when he rises to his feet he has no thunderbolts. 

As the debate has dragged through the week, 
and man after than has given reason for the 
light within him, it nears at last its close, and 
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Mr. Thayer, whose bantiing the bill is, rises to 
take charge of &, when he makes unlucky men- 
tion of the Copperhead, and Mr. Thurman is 
upon his feet, and in ten words as eloquent as 
a flash of lightning, has upset the plans of 
every opt, and before long the bill is recom- 
mitted to its committee, to issue on the morrow 
tm @ new form. Then Garrett Davis springs to 
bjs feet, bristling with motions and amend- 
ments—the opinion of the galleries varying in 
his regard, those holding their breath to hear 
him, and others flying at his approach, these 
likening the shape of his head to the arch of a 
cathedral’s dome, and those sceing in him no 
resemblance so strong as that to a bantam, Be- 
side him sits Mr. McCreery, who always wheels 
about in his chair and listens with devout ab- 
sorption to the words of gospel-truth the Httle 
statesman utters, for they are the words of one 
educated to his business, and learned in the law 
of the national bulwarks against anarchy and op- 
pression. 

It is Mr. McCreery who, on the day the vote 
ts taken, moves an adjournment, and sits after- 
ward wrapped in his great cloak and glowering 
over the collar like a brigand of the Apennines, 
quite as if, should he take his death-o’-cold by 
this means, he meant to visit it upon the Senate 
terribly. At no great distance from these Ken- 
tucky Senaéors is the cluster of young novitiates 
from the reconstructed States, who wisely for- 
‘bear to open their lips, until just at the last, 
when Mr. Warner speaks, and leads one to be- 
lieve that much, after all, depends upon physi- 
cal position—the man who sits beside Sumner, 
it may be, feeling a little borrowed radiance 
that lifts him above his fellows, but those who 
are placed down among the Democrats knowing 
their part is silence. There is one, however, 
to whom the galleries give the sobriquet of 
the Traveler; he is a good-natured looking 
genileman, apparently a little deaf, and never 
in his seat, but always rising with a smile and 
bow at the approach of some other Senator 
whose chair he has appropriated for the time 
being in his excursive moods. This is Mr. Gil- 
bert, and on looking in the Congressional 
Directory we find that he is the eldest of eight- 
een children, and that, true to his errant dispo- 
sition, he has been engaged in business in 
various places in different States in the Union, 
beginning, his career in New York and winding 
itup in Hiorida ere coming from thence to 
Warmington and the Senate. 

An conclusion, Mr. Trumbull seems to have 
gained charge of the new amendment that has 
been proposed, and he addresses his associates 
concerning it in such a colloquial and con- 
vincing way—without, however, saying a word 
as to the unheard-of incident of a committee 
from the Senate having called upon the Presi- 
dent on the night before, to learn if the new 
form of the bill might be acceptable to hin— 
that, with but a few demurrers, the amendment 
is adopted, and the bill, thus changed, is re- 
turned to the consideration of the House, after 
having been so kicked and cuffed about that it 
would puzzle a conjuror to tell what its original 
shape might have been; and just as the Senate 
adjourns, a telegram announces that Andrew 
Johnson's career has come to a dramatic end— 
@n announcement to which, with unfailing in- 
stinct, that worthy sends a veto message on the 
morrow. 

We are accustomed to think that the days of 
our decadence are upon us, and eloquence and 
statesmanship are no more ; but one who has 
looked down upon the field of the Senatorial 
strife of the last ten days, may congratulate 
himself, and well believe that he would hear the 
subject handled no more forcibly than ft has 
been here, and now, even if he recalled the 
days that are not and the men whom the mists 
of time and distance exaggerate into giants. 








AN INDIAN PHYSICIAN AT WORK. 
BY HENRY W. ELLIOTT. 


WE hear a great deal of Indian herb doctors 
in our country, and with a certain class of self- 
styled “ prégressive” people the name seems 
to take very well; but were these same persons 
subjected to one real course of genuine treat- 
ment from a “ medicine man,” we will guarantee 
from them an utter abomination of the name 
and practice hereafter, 

It is true that savages use very little strong 
or drug medicines, that they confine themselves 
to a few simple herb and root specifics, but the 
mainstay of the medical profession with them 
is the inevitable incantation that is gone through 
with over the sick man. No wonder that 
travelers among the Indians of the Northwest 
make the remark so frequently of rarely hear- 
ing an Indian complain of indisposition, because 
the savage, be he old or be he young, knows 
that if he is slightly ill he is not going to have 
a few harmless pills or mild sedatives given 
him, together with plenty of rest and something 
nice to eat, but that he has to go through a far 
different ordeal from the hands of his friends ; 
and in order to give our readers an idea of this, 
we offer them the following notes and accom- 
panying sketches,taken when we we were travel- 
ing through the wilderness of Northern Central 
British Columbia, On the Skeeva river, some two 
hundred miles from its mouth, we camped near a 
large village of Indians, who called themselves 
Kis-pi-ax, and who were living in almost primi- 
tive aboriginal simplicity, only one or two out 
of the fowr or five hundred there having seen a 
white man, as the Tsimsheyans, who inhabit the 
country between them and the coast, had pre- 
vented them from coming down or the white 
traders from going up, thus acting as go-be- 
tweens, and reaping quite a protit in the matter. 
When we came into camp, on a little knoll 
about a quarter of a mile from the village, 
we heard considerable noise in that direction, 
but it was not until we had “ turned in” to rest 
from the effects of a hard day’s tramp that we 
began to appreciate its loudness and persistency 
or to understand its origin. Though well used to 
these medicinal paudemoniums while on the 





Frazer river, still we could not resist the inclli- 
nation to rise and see if these savages were 
doing the thing up in orthodox style. Guided 
by the noise directly to the ranche where the 
sounds proceeded from, and shaking clubs and 
throwing stones at the thousand and one wolfish 
dogs that snarled and snapped at our shins, we 
found that the little door of pine slabs was 
securely fastened ; and, of course, to knock and 
expect to be he under the circumstances was 
not to be thought of. Curiosity, however, when 
once excited, is not so easily baffled, and a large 
knot-hole was found by one of the party, who 
immediately offered to surrender the post to 
our artist and to keep the dogs off while he was 
at work. 

Swathed in blankets and stretched out on a 
pile of withered grass, that had been pulled up 
roots and all, was an Indian, who appeared, as 
he might well do, very sick. His closed eyes and 
motionless form gave very little sign of life. 
At his feet and in the centre of the lodge, where 
all fires are put with the Indians, burned several 
sappy, smoky sticks, Surrounding him were 
the figures of four or five savages, who were 
alternately groaning and yelling, keeping 
time with wild gesticulations and beating logs 
of wood with elubs; standing and jumping 
over him was the doctor, by far the most note- 
worthy object in the scene. Contrary to 
the usual custom, this man was stripped en- 
tirely to the skin, which glistened in the dim 
light as he danced around the patient. He was 
a frightful-looking fellow, eyes bloodshot and 
running, his hair flying in a tangled mop, 
saliva falling from his mouth in foamy flakes, 
now bounding from the ground in a succession 
of long leaps, now crouching almost to the 
earth, whirling first on one foot, then shifting 
to the other, shaking all the time a curiously- 
carved rattle which he held constantly in his 
right hand, and aecompanying all these antics 
with incessant fearful cries aad sepulchral 
groanings and mutterings—all this noise being 
for the purpose of exorcising the evil spirit 
which has taken up his abode pro tem. in the 
patient, thus causing his illness. No matter 
how much an Indian may expose himself, or 
gorge after a long abstinence, if he is taken ill 
his relations at once ascribe the cause to some 
evil genius, and at once proceed to terrify this 
imp by noise and incantation, causing it to 
leave the body of their friend. The medicine 
man of the tribe is called in, and at once be- 
comes especially vociferant, accompanying his 
cries with divers fantastic antics and dances 
round the sick man. This performance is kept 
up day and night without intermission, until 
either heaith or death comes to the rescue of 
the unhappy subject of the pandemonium. If 
the man recovers, the doctor and other howlers 
are congratulated by those interested in his 
recovery and well rewarded ; but if he dies, 
they are recipients of even more commenda- 
tion for this exhibition of courage on their 
part in attacking a devil so strong and wicked 
as the one must have been that carried their 
friend off. This idea of succumbing only to 
the attacks of the evil spirit is hardly consistent 
with the notion of happy hunting-grounds in 
the life to come; and it may be said that the 
practice of killing or curing is not confined by 
any means to the quacks who thrive among us 
in spite of our advanced civilization, 

We supplement this sketch with a figure of 
the peculiar wooden rattle used by the doctor. 
It is quaintly carved in fair representation of 
a bird, with white markings and stripes of 
black on ared ground. It is cut from a single 
piece of pine, and neatly hollowed out for the 
reception of pebbles, etc. 








The Temporary and Permanent Effects 
of Liquor Drinking, 


BY A. KE. GARDNER, M. D., 


Tue fact is universally admitted that over- 
stimulation is a result very much to be feared. 
Every day we witness the consequences of intem- 
perance—men reeling through the streets, 
shouting and fighting, or quietly sleeping under 
the table, nauseated and nauseating. These are 
the effects of festive occasions, disagreeable 
enough to all concerned, but of temporary in- 
terest and kmportance. Indeed, they are to be 
classed with accidents of life, like the explosion 
of a cannon firing a salute, or that amusing 
spectacle attendant upon the unexpected and 
involuntary subsidence of an immature skater 
into a sitting posture on raising his hat to salute 
some fair new-comer. Indeed, the sanctions of 
religion are not wanting to palliate it, for it is laid 
down as a bounden duty of any good Israelite, 
in celebrating one of their principal feasts—I 
think of Esther (Purim), or the anniversary of 
the rebuilding of the Temple—to both eat and 
drink a little more than he thinks is justifiable 
and good for him, as a testimonial of his joy 
and gladness, ‘ 

The next morning’s headache is the result of 
irritation of the stomach from over-stimuiation, 
and is accompanied often, and especially with 
those who have dyspepsia or delicate stomachs, 
by nausea and vomiting, lasting during the 
greater part of the following day. As a pre- 
ventive of this very disagreeable event, which 
like Belshazzar’s hand pointing to to-morrow’s 
sickness, seriously interferes with the pleasures 
of the present, I have made a very successful re- 
cipe—and tried it very satisfactorily myself. It is 
numbered upon Mr. Gabaudan's (925 Broadway) 
books as 69,125, and consists of a dozen pow- 
ders composed of bismuth, peprine, capsicum, 
and other stomachics scientifically compounded. 
One of these is to be mixed with the first tabie- 
spoonful of soup, oyster broth, or anything not 
sour—not too hot—and taken immediately. 
One may then eat a good dinner, with a proper 
amount of good wine, with little fear of a 
superfiuity. These powders are not intended 
as a daily dose, but as a help to getting through 
an extraordipary festivity, a birthday dinner, 





a tin wedding, or houseswarming. (If any of 
my thankful readers should invite me to dinner, 
you may be sure I shall have one handy in my 
vest-pocket (“ aside ”), 

But if you did not know enongh to take one 
of these dinner digesters, and wake up after a 
restiess night with a cracking headache, then 
send for a quart of disgustingly-tasting, pure 
lukewarm water. St. John knew all about it, 
for he said, “So then because thou art luke- 
warm, and neither hot nor cold, I will spill thee 
out of my mouth.” Call to mind all the apt 
quotations as you commence to drink its 
nauseous “ wishy-washy everlasting stream,” 
with a determination “ to go to the bottom,” “ to 
see the thing through,” and no matter how 
oft it comes up, “ to try, try again.” After the 
foul fiend is thus well exorcised, and the 
stomach is entirely emptied of the half-digested 
food, and an hour’s rest has allowed some 
quietude, you may venture upon some drink 
for which your thirst is beginning to be 
Get a@ fountain bottle of Shultz & Warker’s 
Carbonic Acid Water, made as cold as possible 
by being immersed in cracked ice, and then 
drink a wine-glass—not more—every half hour, 
and at the same time eat freely of ice, swallow- 
ing the pieces themselves as large as con- 
venient, 80 as to cool the over-heated stomach. 
After an hour or so, you may perhaps be able 
to swallow and keep down a bit of dry, cracked, 
thin, crisply-boiled ham, or strip of salt cod- 
fish. So soon as these once rest quietly, you 
are well again. 

If such a debauch be not too often repeated, 
it may be sufficiently unpleasant, but it is not 
dangerous. The sin and the punishment go 
hand in hand, and begin and cease together. 
It cannot be considered the effects of spirit ; it 
is rather an indigestion, the souring of the 
food and drink, and the result of intemperance 
in eating, full as much as of drinking. 

With such a stomach, there is little danger 
that one becomes a chronic drinker. He who 
takes his three to ten or more drinks a day—not 
at once, but at intervals—whose skin is full all 
the time, though he is never or rarely drunk, 
only occasionally “set up,” like an old man 
who walks well on smooth roads, he stumbles 
over any slight impediment. If he get a pleu- 
risy or lung fever, a severe wound or broken 
limb, his chance isa hard one. Nature has no 
reserve force to call upon ; he has been living 
up to his income, and there is nothing in the 
bank against a rainy day. 

I know nothing in professional life harder to 
do than to cure such a man of grave acute dis- 
ease, when a bottle of brandy a day is neces- 
sary to keep him alive. This stimulation of the 
broken-down system is at the same time stimu- 
Jating the disease ; and it is a matter of no lit- 
tle doubt which is to come outahead. The 
smallpox was not more fatal to the house of 
Hapsburg than is typhoid pneumonia to the 
over-stimulated drinker. 

The hob-nail liver is probably the most fre- 
quent nervous disease caused by hard, that is, 
prolonged, regular drinking. The result of the 
excessive stimulation has produced numerous 
slight and consecutive chronic inflammations of 
the capsules which compose it, which harden 
and press upon the nutritive vessels of the 
liver, obstructing the circulation, and thus grad- 
ually diminish its size and functional capacity, 
till finally the gorged vessels relieve themselves 
by exuding their watery portion, and thus the 
result is dropsy, the frequent result of hard 
drinking. 

Coincident and characterizing this is the sod- 
dep, greenish-white complexion of the some- 
what bloated face. No ordinary amount of 
liquor affects this man, who for months goes 
about his daily occupation with constantly 
waning power, but yet carrying an amount of 
spirit within him which is really appalling to 
think of. I have known such a one, who daily 
took forty drinks of brandy. This was when 
it was six cents a drink. I must state this to 
make the story credible. 

Now, when the liver actually gets into this 
fearful condition, entire cure is out of the ques- 
tion. Temporary relief and restoration to com- 
parative health is possible: and even this will 
require the greatest skill of the medical man, 
backed up by the patient himself, to such a 
degree as few are cayable of doing. 

In the first place, to entirely stop drinking, 
for such a man, would be unquestionable death. 
He has walked so long on crutches, that he can- 
not do without them, if suddenly removed. 
To restrain the appetites with the bottle within 
reach is what you can do, .A limited amount 
is necessary. Mercurials, taraxicum, podophil- 
line and saline cathartics are demanded. Coun- 
try air and mineral tonic and alterative springs 
are exceedingly useful—not the inert waters of 
present popularity, whose virtues are mainly 
seen in newspaper advertisements and hired 
puffs, 

If, however, the patient has not backbone 
enough to follow advice implicitly to cut off 
every superfiuity—money enough to lay off in 
the country, to bathe, to ride—his chance is 
poor indeed. He had better make his will 
while his faculties are yet good, and prepare 
for that long journey whence he will never 
re urn, 

Delirium Tremens will form the subject of 
the next paper. 








Mrs. President Crant’s Reception. 


Mas. Prestpent Grant held her first recep- 
tion at the White House on Tuesday, the 6th of April. 
At two o’clock the doors were (hrown open, and for an 
hour the line of carriages filed before the Executive 
Mansion. The hostess, in extending the hospitali- 
ties of the occasion, was assisted by Mrs, Senator 
Williama, of Oregon. The Red parlor was used as & re- 
ception room, and the guesis parsed through the suite 
of apartments to the East room. Mrs, Grant was 
dressed in pearl-colored satin, trimmed with lace. 
Among the visitors who were most cordially received 
were Mrs, Emilia C. de Villaverde, and Miss Manuela 
Yzquierdo, of the Cuban Ladies’ Relief Association. 

The Cuban ladies were couspicuous in the brilliant 
throng that filled the Blue and Red rooms. Mise 


Yzquierdo wore 4 silk couleur de cuir trimmed wit® 
white lace, and upon her bosom, suspended by a ribbon, 
Was & small Cuban patriot fag—red, white and biue 
bara, with a white star on a tri lar fiel This 
lady is.@ young and beautiful Cuban, with m 
cenily luxurious black hair and dazzling cyes. ra. 
Villaverde was atiired iu blue silk, and wore the same 
—— of the cause ior which her compatriots are 

ghiing. 

Our engraving represents the scene in the Red 
rooin, and the presentation of the Cuban ladies to Mra, 
President Grant, 








Westminster Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, 
N. Ji, Rev. W. C. Roberts, Pastor- 


This Church was organized on the 3lst day 
of January, 1866. The edifice is bailt entirely of a 
light brown-stone, found between Newark and Bel- 
ville, in New Jersey. The architecture is Norman, or, 
perhaps, Norman Gothic. The large tower, not yet 
finished, is to be two hundred and sixteen feet in 
height, made of solid stone; the audience-room, or 
main building, is one hundred and five feet by sixty- 
nine feet; and the lecture-room, in the rear of the 
church, to be built this spring, is to be ninety-two 
feet by forty, and made, like the church, of brown-stone. 

All the wood-work of the interior is solid black wal- 
nut, oiled. There is a circular gallery running across 
the rear of the church, over the vestibule, sufficiently 
the root being supported by large tFusses epauning 

roo! suppor y large 

the audience-room, there are no pillars inside the 
church to obstruct the view. The ong semi- 
circular, and heavily ribbed in stucco, The walls 
and ceiling are beau a frescoed, and tite windows 
are elegantly stained. The fine organ, costing about 
eleven thousand dollars, and paid for entirely by the 
ladies, is placed in a niche by the side of the Lan 4 
The pulpit is on an open platform, under a maj 

arch, lighted by a wreath of light from under the arelt, 

The Rev. W. C. Roberts, the pastor of this church, 
is a native of Wales, descended on both sides of the 
house from some of the oldest and best known faml- 
lies in the land. He graduated in Nassau Hall 
Princeton, in 1555, and in the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton in the spring of 1858, — at once on 
the duties of the ministry as the pastof of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Wilmington, Del, After four 
years and a field of pleasant pastorate here, he was 
called to succeed the venerable Dr. James Hoge, of 
Columbus, Ohio, The healih of his wife compelled 
him to give up this important and delightful charge 
in two years. 

On hearing that he was ordered by the physicians to 
leave the West, his much beloved friend, and pas- 
tor of his early days, Kev. Dr. Magie, urged his 
people to call him to become his co-pastor in his 
declining years. They complied with his request. He 
accepted the call, and entered on bis duties the Orat 
Sabbath of December, 1864. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 


The Isthmus of Suez Canal. 


In our last number we gave a brief discription of 
that great enterprise, which is rapidly approaching 
completion, the Maritime Canal through the Isthmus 
of Suez, to connect the Mediterranean with the Red 
Sea. Our present illustrations represent a different 
portion of the canal works. The first is a view of the 
canal near Kantara, on the southern shore of Lake 
Menzaleh, and on the road which leads through the 
desert from Egypt to Syria and Arabia. This view 
shows the full width of the canal—828 feet. The second 
illustration is a view of Lake Timeah, an inland bas 
nine miles in circumference, into which the waters o! 
the Mediterranean have been admitted by the com- 
pletion of the first half of the Maritime Canal from 
Port Said. On the banks of Lake Timsah are villas 
with gardens, and here at once becomes apparent 
the advantage obtained bythe Fresh Water Canal 
which the company constructed at the outset of their 
undertaking. This canal is fifty miles in length, and 
forty feet wide by nine feet deep. A party of work- 
men employed on the canal furnish the subject of the 
remaining engraving. 


Group of Images on Easter Island. 


Easter Island is a remote and little frequented 
place, in the Sonth Pacific Ocean, and forty degrees 
west of the Peruvian coast. Ii is about twelve miles 
in length, ru 1 and mountainous, overgrown with 
grass, and is inhabited by about 900 Kanakas, The 

reat curiosities of Easter Island are the numerous 
arge statues or im of unknown gods, which are 
found in several different localities, They are from 
sixteen to thirty feet high, carved out of the gra 
congiomerated lava found in the extinct craters 
the volcanoes, and their heads are usually adorned 
with caps or coronets. Where a gronp of these idols 
are erected, alwavs turning their backs to the — 
there is a spacious platform made of large blocks 
lava, upon which skeletons and burnt human bones 
are to be found, and a pillar where it is supposed the 
victims may have been exposed for the sacrifice. The 
work of sculpture has been done without any metal 
tools, by the use of sione chisels. 

The Thames Rowing Club Athletic 
Sports. 

The members of the Thames Rowing Club held 
their annual meeting for athletic sports on Saturday, 
March 13, in Putney Park. The Thames Handicap 
Steeplechase was the most exciting event of the day. 
It was over a two mile course, with twenty 
burdies, and six times over a stiff water-pump. The 
exercises were witnessed by @ large gathering of 
ladies and gentleman, 

Launch of the Britich Screw Corvette 

Druid. 


The Druid, a screw steam-corvette of ten guns, de- 
signed by the Chief Constructor of the British Navy, 
was launched, March 13, at —— Dockyard, Eng- 
land, in the presence of Princess Louisa, Prince Arthur, 
and a large number of naval officers and civilians, 
The dimensions of the Druid are: Length between 
perpendiculars, 220 feet; extreme br adth, 36 eed 
depth in hold, 19 feet 7 1-4 inches. The figure-heac 
opens like a fold/ng-door, 80 as to allow the heavy 
bow gun a free range. Princess Louisa christened 
the vessel in the usual form, and with a chisel and 
mallet cut the cord to which the weight for knockin, 
away the dog-shore was attached, and the ship move 
down into the water amid the bearty cheers of the 
spectators, 

The Recent Storm in France—The Scene 
at St. Malo. 


Last week we gave a picture representing the ef- 
fects of a terrible hurricane at Havre, in France. The 
storm did not confine itself to the neighborhvod of 
hat city, but raged with fury all along the Channel 
coast. At St. Malo it was particularly severe. At 
times the mole was completely covere, the waves 
dashing over the ramparis, while, in the distance, the 
shore exhibited a scene of devastation frightful to be- 
| hold, The cultivated lands in the vicinity of the town 
| were partly submerged, houses an? walls were swept 
| away, and the streets were changed into rivers, 


| Spanish Volunteers for the Defense of 
Cuba. 


The Spanish Government evidently appreciates how 
imminent the danger of losing the “ Ever-faithful 
Isle,”’ and the troops sent from the mother country to 
combat the revolullonary movement are composed of 
the best military material of Spain. The volunteers 
are mostly from the ranks of the Catalan regiments; 
and are experienced and reliable soldiers. Our en- 
graving shows a group of these volunteers carousing 
op the eve of their departure from Aragon. 
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LAUNCH OF THE BRITISH SCREW CORVETTE DRUID, AT DEPTFORD DOCKYARD, ENGLAND. 


THE RECENT STOBM JN FRBANCE-—THE INUNDATION AT ST. MALO, 


GROUP OF IMAGES INSIDE THE CRATER AT OTUITI, EASTER ISLAND, SOUTH PACIFIC. 
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LEGALIZED PUNISHMENTS AT SING SING | 
STATE PRISON. | 


Tue death of the convict Montague Dean, at | 
the Sing Sing State Prison, forty-eight hours | 
after he was put through the punishment of | 
the “‘ shower-bath,” was of itself calculated to | 
shock the public mind, but the subsequent de- | 
velopments, made upon the coroner’s inquest, | 
relieved the tragedy of all sensational charac- 
ter, and gave the affair a painful interest, that 
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has not been called forth by any similar abuse 
of power by unworthy officials in our penal 
institutions, 

It is certainly true that the official proceed- 
ings of the coroner’s jury are more calculated 
to strike terror into the minds of the public 
than even the manner of the convict’s death. 
Dr. Wm. H. Helm testified that at the post- 
mortem examination “I found no cause of 
death from any disease.” Dr. Collins, the 
physician to the prison, testified, among other 
things: “I only know by hearsay that Dean 
was showered previous to his death ; he died in 
forty-eight hours after he was showered. I 
have always considered it my duty to be pres- 
ent when a convict is showered, if I am in- 
formed of it. I am told it is the duty of the 
keeper to inform me. I was inthe prison on 
the day the showering occurred ; no one in- 
formed me that Dean was to be showered. I 
have no doubt it was some one’s duty to do so. 
I do not think the showering of Dean had any- 
thing to do with his death.” 

The coroner's verdict was: “ We find the 
convict, Montague Dean, came to his death 
after an illness in the prison hospital of some 
five hours, from causes unknown to the jury ; 
and, further, we find no evidence to show that 
any prison rule or practice has been violated.” 


LEGAL PUNISHMENTS AT SING SING. 


The punishments allotted to persons are, at 
Sing Sing, defined by law. They are: the iron 
collar, the ball-and-chain, the dark cell, and 
the shower-bath, Attending the application of 
the bath, the law imperatively provides that it 
shall not be administered unless the physician 
or principal keeper of the prison is present. 
It will be perceived that Dr. Collins, the prison 
physician, flippantly states: ‘‘I only know from 
hearsay that Dean was showered. I am told it 
is the duty of the keeper to inform me (when 
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An official as ignorant | 


a convict is showered). | ILLEGAL USE OF THE “aT.” 


and indifferent to his responsible duties as this, 
is quite prepared to add that, “I do not think But the violation of law in the case of Dean 
the showering did not stop 
of Dean had here; there 
anything to do was another 
with his death,” and still more 
and in spite of dreadful disre- 
the fact that gard of law, 
Dr. Helm says and defiance of 
the post-mor- all humanity. 
tem examina- After the un- 
tion showed happy man was 
there *‘ was no taken, naked 
cause of death and senseless, 
by disease.” Dr. from the bath, 
Collins satisfies while he was in 


himself with his this helpless 
negative state- condition, and 
ment and makes could not an- 


swer the ques- 
tions put to 
him, Bucking- 
ham, the wit- 
ness, Patrick 
Hyland informs 
us, followed up 
the punishment 
by applying the 
* cat,” and end- 
ed by putting 
Dean in solitary 
co.Lfinement. 


no inquiry for 
the cause, which 
he was by law 
bound to do. 
Then follows 
the coroner’s 
verdict: ‘We 
find no evidence 
that any prison 
rule or practice 
has been viola- 
ted in the show- 
ering of Dean ; 
and yet a prison 
rule was viola- 
ted by Dr. Col- 
lins in not being 
present at the 
showering of 
Dean, and ano- 
ther rule was 
violated by flicted upon the 
the keeper, human frame, 
Buckingham — and not cause 
by not inform- instant death. 
ing Collins of THE LATE GENERAL AUGUSTIN ARANGO, ASSASSINATED BY THE By a careful 
what he intend- SPANIARDS IN CUBA.*-SEE PAGE 94. examination of 
ed to do. It is our illustration, 
these startling vidences of disregard of law | which is drawn from the one used at Sing Sing, it 
that has created, and is creating, such a bitter| will be noticed that the receiver of the bath is 
feeling against the management of Sing Sing. | fastened as immovably as in a vice. His feet 


TERRORS OF THE 
SHOWER-BATH., 

The shower- 
bath is probably 
the most terri- 
ble punishment 
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| are in stocks, his hands strapped firmly to pro- 

jecting timbers, while a box made movable to 
| suit every height secures the head. Thus pre- 
pared, an immovable mass of trembling muscles, 
' with brain and nerves quivering with excite- 
ment, the water descends upon the skull, In 
an instant a death-like shudder passes through 
the frame, every delicate nerve seems to carry 
an eternity of misery to the heart, to return to 
| the brain, that is disorganized, quivering on the 
| brink of death, yet will not die. 
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No wonder our law-makers, in the adoption 
of such a terrible torture, made it imperative 
for the official physician to be present ; but Dr. 
Collins admits that he knows nothing of the 
law—he has only heard that it was his duty. 


OTHER LEGALIZED PUNISHMENTS, 


The punishment of solitary confinement con- 
sists in shutting up the convict in a dungeon, 
deprived of light, sound, and probably in time 
of healthy atmosphere. To certain organiza- 
| tions, this is a terrible infliction. The ball-and- 
chain is used upon convicts who are violent and 
endeavoring to escape. The iron collars, of 
different shapes, made of heavy iron, must be 
very severe after pressing upon the shoulders 
all day, though their use is considered a light 
punishment, and only intended to make the 
wearers ot them ridiculous in the eyes of “ the 
fellow-convicts.” 


OUR VISIT TO THE PRISON. 


In visiting the prison at Sing Sing, aeeom- 
panied by an accomplished artist, to get our 
drawings of the bath, and other instruments of 
punishment, we were introduced to Mr. Charles 
Wheeler, principal keeper of the prison—the 
higher officials being at the moment in Albany. 
We found Mr. Wheeler exceedingly polite, and a 
gentleman who struck us as possessing a fine 
intelligence, which impression was confirmed 
by his conversation. He showed us through 
the prison, every part of which he said was 
open to public inspection. He informed us that 
the punishments inflicted, including the bath, 
were by law established ; but that the cat was 
prohibited, 

Mr. Wheeler said that the discipline of Sing 
Sing was not as sevene as that at Auburn ;- he 
alluded to the location of the prison, being so 
near New York, as very unfortunate. He called 
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our attention to the fact that the pmson had no 
wall or stockade to protect it, so that it had an 
open country in the rear and a wide river in front; 
both encouraging prisoners toescape, He said 
that Crait, the keeper quite recently killed in at- 
tempting to keep the prisoners from escaping 
on a sloop they had seized, was a very taithful 
and efficient officer, that he died while doing 
his duty, and left a wife and children to suffer 
by his loss, and yet he had never seen one word 
of sympathy expressed by the press at his an- 
timely death. It is evident that he thought 
Craft deserved a good word at least. 

He said that it was against the rules of the 
prison for the inmates to have other than relig- 
ious papers, but that they got hold of all the cur- 
rent publications, and that articles on Dean, and 
other similar vases, made the convicts discon- 
tented, and caused the discipline of the prison 
necessarily to be more severe than would other- 
wise be the case. 

He said that Buckingham was recommended 
as a keeper by a distinguished politician, mem- 
ber of the Albany Legislature, and that he was 
such an improper person for his position, that 
his cruelties would have probably ended in his 
death by the convicts, if he had remained a 
Keeper. 

fle said that Sing Sing prison was originally 
intended for tive or six hundred prisoners, and 
for that number thirty guards were allowed ; 
that the prison now had nearly fifteen hundred, 
but still only thirty guards! He further in- 
formed us that there were not cells enough for 
all, and that two or three hundred convicts, 
against all true discipline, were sometimes 
obliged “to double” at night, for want of 
proper sleeping room, 

The average heaith of the prisoners is excel- 
lent, better than with the same number of per- 
sons outsiie the walls. The food is plain but 
éubstantial ; we never saw any better domestic 
bread anywhere. Wheeler stated that as long 
as aby convict held up his knife as an indica- 
tion he wanted more food, it was given to him. 

The cemale department is separated by a con- 
siderable distance trom the main prison ; the 
women vonvicts, as a rule, are far inferior in 
appearance and intelligence to the men. 

The sieeping-rooms of the female prisoners 
@re very neat, and exhibit evidences of a de- 
dire, under adverse circumstances, on the part 
of the inmates to make them as attractive as 
possible. Pictures from the illustrated papers 
were frequently tastefully displayed. We saw 
** General Burnside ” in one of these cells, con- 
epicuousiy placed on the bare wall, and deco- 
rated with what seemed to be parti-colored bits 
of calico, The most melancholy thing we met 
with was a young girl possibly not more than 
seventeen ; she had a good-natured face, and 
atill bore traces of a clear, healthy complexion, 
and bright, hopeful eye. It is painful to know 
that in Sing Sing prison are confined mere boys 
and girls, who are charged with crimes, the 
punishment of which keeps them in this sad 
place just long enough to learn ail the vices and 
villainy of the old hardened criminals, We be- 
lieve the last official report states that there are 
forty of wiiat the law would call infants, that 
is, people under age, including boys of seven- 
teen, now at Sing Sing prison. 

Mr. Wheeler informed us that the most 
troublesome people in Sing Sing prison were of 
of the class known as petty thieves: mostly 
young men scarcely of age, who,in the few 
years of their lives, had gone through every 
kind of degradation, and were now as desper- 
ate as they were mean. These wretches re- 
present the class whose crimes, in small ways, 
are constantly occupying so much time of our 
police courts. The ‘‘ life men,” that is, prisoners 
who have long years to serve, are generally 
well-behaved and quiet, and seldom give any 
especial trouble. 

We can come to no other conclusion than 
that the outrages occurring in our prisons are 
very largely the result of improper persons 
being placed in official positions. 

Going behind the sceves, no doubt it would be 
found that placing our prison convicts in the 
hands of contractors is unjust and inhuman ; 
but how can we remedy these evils when the 
conduct of our penal institutions are left to the 
caprice of popular elections, and the masters of 
the situation are chosen, not because they are 
earnest and proper men, but because they are 

avincible at the polls? Our prisons should not 

be thus ordered. It is a rare character that 
can be merciful and yet a disciplinarian, 
and only such a character should be entrusted 
with power in our penal institutions. 
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CHAPTER VII.—THE HAREEM OF THE PRINCESS 
NEZLE. 

“Go witH her to visit a—hairrum !” cried 
Migs Priscilla to her niece. “ Trust ourselves, 
without the gentlemen, to be shut up among 
those nasty black men and those wicked women ! 
who spend their lives in eating sweetmeats, and 
ogling the men from the lattices; and whose 
poor husbands have to lock them up at home, 
and send guards to watch them when they go 
out! I really do not believe, Edith, it is either 
safe or proper fur us to go to such places, to 
visit such people, whatever your father may 
think or say !” 

“ But, aunt, El Warda sends me word we 
are to go to the hareem of a princess—a lady 
of the royal blood. It will be a kind of recep- 
tion like Queen Victoria’s, or the Empress 
Eugenie’s—not like visiting a common person’s 
hareem, by any means.” 


The cunning little puss, with true feminine 
tact, had pierced the weak point in the spin- 
ster’s armor. She could not refuse to visit a 
princess: so with many internal qualms, and 
with a miserable retrospect of what she en- 
dured in the first essay to enjoy the hospitality 
of Askaros, she reluctantly made up her mind 
for the martyrdom. 

The permission to visit the hareem of the 
Princess Nezie Khanum—whose name has al- 
ready been mentioned—was obtained for El) 
Warda by the old French governess, who was 
intimate with that high lady. The astute French- 
woman had remarked with some surprise, the 
eager interest manifested by the princess at the 
mention of El] Warda’s name, and that of the 
young American ; and the questions with which 
she plied her as to the age, appearance, figure 
and features of the latter. For Nezle—the 
Sitta Khanum (great lady), as she was generally 
termed—did not usually display much interest 
in her own sex. Her time and attention— 
unless the gossips of the hareem and of the 
coffee-house belied her—was principally devoted 
to the male population, Even among that evil 
family she bore a name exceptionably evil ; but 
such was her craft and talent, so great was her 
energy and her iniluence, even over Abbas, 
that she wielded a power and inspired a dread 
in Egypt, second only to that entertained for 
him. 

The old Frenchwoman, who, if rumor lied not, 
knew more of the private life and thoughts of 
the great lady than most people, left the 
hareem. Hardened and unscrupulous as she 
had grown during a long life as an adventuress 
in the East, she yet retained some germs of the 
better feelings of her youth, before becoming a 
social outlaw who had fled from her country. 
She felt a true affection for her former pupil, 
“Warda,” and feared that the anxiety of the 
princess to see her and her Frank friend meant 
mischief of some sort. For she knew that the 
feminine vice of curiosity found small place in 
the plotting brain and masculine will of Nezle 
Khanum. 

But this she dared not tell even her former 
pupil, or hint to the self-willed princess, She 
only made an inward vow to keep watch, and 
tathom the mystery if she might ; and therefore 
she solicited permission to accompany the 
party on their visit, which was cheerfully ac- 
corded her. 

The next day was fixed for the reception, and 
at an early hour in the morning- for early 
rising is a common habit in the East, the noon- 
day being devoted to the siesta—the ladies of 
the party, escorted as far as the gates of the 
princess’s hareem by the gentlemen, proceeded 
in carriages to the rendezvous. The road was 
@ fine, broad carriage-way, shaded by palm- 
trees and acacias, leading to Boulak, the port of 
Cairo on the Nile ; which at that time—before 
the completion of the railways—was a place of 
some importance as the port of embarkation by 
steamer to Alexandria, and the depot of goods 
transported thence by the river, then the only 
means of transit. About half a mile below 
Boulak was situated the palace of the princess, 
overlooking the Nile, and with large gardens, 
surrounded by a high stone wall, stretching 
back from it. Through this garden entrance, 
guarded by a file of soldiers outwardly, and by 
a number of eunuchs and female slaves within, 
the ladies of the party were now conducted, 
bidding adieu to their cavaliers, who were to 
return for them in the afternoon. 

Ushered through these extensive and lovely 
gardens by the obsequious slaves, who glided on 
before them uttering no word, the imagination 
of Edith was powerfully affected ; and all the 
strange stories of the strange woman she was 
about to visit—that she had heard vaguely 
whispered—rose to her memory. 

She expected to behold a witch-like withered 
woman, with a harsh voice, forbidding face and 
a wicked eye, in the person of the princess, 
What, then, was her surprise on being presented 
to a lady of most prepossessing face and figure, 
apparently not past the middle age ; whose vol- 
uptuous form the Eastern costume enhanced, 
whose soft voice was most musical and winning, 
and who seemed the incarnation of gegtleness 
and womanly grace. 

Nezle Khanum was not tall ; but her figure was 
perfectly rounded, and her hands and feet small 
and symmetrical as those of a child. Her 
arms, bare to the shoulder under her wide 
sleeves, were perfectly molded ; and her every 
gesture and movement full of grace. The face 
was round and full, with small delicate fea- 
tures, perfectly chiseled—the lips, perhaps, a 
trifle too full and sensual, as was the chin and 
lower part of the face. 

The eyes, smaller than usual in Eastern 
women, were jet black, penetrating and very 
bright, with none of that lazy languor in them 
common to her countrywomen. Her arched 
eyebrows were united in a straight line by 
kohl, and the same pigment, traced under her 
eyelids, gave additional lustre to those shining 
orb&. Her finger-tips and nails were tinged 
by henna to a rosy hue ; and her small, plump 
fingers were covered with rings of great price. 
The manner of the princess was as bright and 
sparkling as her eyes. She spoke no European 
language, so the old Frenchwoman and El 
Warda acted as her interpreters with the 
strangers. 

As the party entered, the Khanum rose from 
her divan, and came forward to meet them with 
mingled grace, dignity and cordiality. The old 
Frenchwoman watched her closely, and saw 
that while her eye ran rapidly and carelessly 
over the persons of the others, it fixed itself 
with @ penetrating and oy regard on 
the young American. Face and figure, even to 
the slightest details of both, that eagle eye 
fastened upon, as though to make a mental in- 
ventory of all: yet not rudely, so that the fair 
object of her scrutiny was herself unconscious of 
its minuteness, Then the princess, motioning 
her guests to be seated, made the usual compll- 
ments of welcome ; and, slaves entering with 
refreshments, she pressed all the dainties in 





sweetmeats, confectionery and fruits upon 





them, together with syrups of various kinds, 
pink, rose-colored and green. 

To these succeeded dainty-looking chibouques 
with velvety amber mouthpieces and slender 
Jasmin stems, inlaid with precious stones; & 
delicate, fragrant perfume, wonderfully unlike 
the strong odors of tobacco, rising like incense 
from their graceful bowls, that rested on silver 
salvers, Seduced and tempted by the shape in 
which the invitation came, even Miss Primmins 
forgot her usual caution, and partook freely of 
the refreshments. She even essayed for the 
first time to smoke a chibouque, which feat 
she performed with a seriousness and severity 
of aspect at variance with the employment and 
the occasion ; but not without a certain serene 
contentment, nevertheless. 

Leaning forward toward El Warda, the 
princess, in her soft tone, said : 

“Thou art the daughter of Askaros Kassis, 
the ancient Khasnadar of my father, Mehemet 
Ali—to whom may Allah grant peace! Thy 
father and mine were friends. So let it be be- 
tween their children. Thy face and thy pres- 
ence in my hareem will ever be pleasant to me. 
I hope to see them often here, now that thou 
hast found the way.” 

To this gracious speech the young girl made 
fitting reply ; but the brow of the old French- 
woman grew still darker at the unusual cour- 
tesy. Then turning toward Edith, the princess 
said : 

“Thou hast visited hareems before? No! 
Then must I show thee something of our way 
of passing time ?” 

She clapped her hands thrice sharply to- 
gether, when a curtain was suddenly pushed 
aside at one corner of the apartment, and three 
Ghawazee, or dancing-girls, bounded into the 
room, and commenced the wildest dancing; 
unseen musicians, behind the curtain, accom- 
panying their movements with the walling 
music of the fife, and of the darabouka drum. 
To describe their dance would be next to im- 
possible, for it had in it more of St. Vitus, or of 
St. Anthony, than of Terpsichore. 

The movement was at first slow and measured, 
like the opening of the Tarantula; but soon 
the music grew faster and more furious, and, 
with the rising din, faster and more furious 
grew the posturings and contortions of the 
Ghawazee, They writhed and twisted their lithe 
bodies and sinuous limbs in strange muscular 
contortions—into almost impossible positions— 
keeping time to the music with every motion. 
They advanced and retreated ; one personating 
& man, another a woman, in every attitude of 
timid supplication—audacious wooing, rejection, 
despair, angry violence, consent, successful 
love, rapture, agony, satiety! and closed the 
strange performance with grossness, too revoilt- 
ing for description. 

The visitors, fascinated at first by the wild 
novelty of the performance, were soon disgusted 
by its coarseness ; especially in the great feat 
which was the crowning performance, the 
“Naklé a ho,” or “Bee-Dance ;” for the con- 
ception and the execution of this dance sur- 
passed any indecency of the French or American 
ballet corps—very far exceeding the bounds of 
the most lax propriety. 

The young girls and the ancient maiden 
averted their eyes, and fixed them upon their 
pipe-bowls, while this more than Bacchanal 
frenzy was gone through with, to the infinite 
amusement, as well as the unutterable scorn, 
of the princess, who regarded their behavior 
as hypocritical prudery. She herself applauded 
warmly the strongest and most indélicate parts 
of the performance, stimulating the dancers to 
yet more frantic indecencies ; and when, pant- 
ing, exhausted, and in sheer breathlessness, 
they ceased—divested almost entirely of the 
voluminous wrappings with which they had 
begun the dance—dusky models of the Eastern 
Venus, whose priestesses they were !—Nezle 
flung to each of them a purse of gold, as her 
parting benison. Prostrating themselves with 
lowly reverence, the Ghawazee collected the 
garments they had flung off while searching 
for the bee, and retired backward behind the 
curtain. 

The wrath of Miss Priscilla was too great for 
words ; else—and had she spoken any language 
the princess could understand—she undoubt- 
edly, then and there, would have given her 
what she termed “a piece of her mind.” Out- 
raged womanhood asserted itself in that with- 
ered bosom, at witnessing such sights herself, 
and permitting her niece to see them. She 
almost choked with indignation, and twice or 
thrice attempted to rise, with the intention of 
taking the latter from the room. But the 
strong hanf of the vigilant old Frenchwoman, 
who sat next her, grasped her as in an iron 
vice. She could not free herself from it, strug- 
gle as she might; and a moment’s reflection 
convinced her, that she must not insult the 
hostess. 

So, chafing and fuming inwardly, she sat 
still, and to pacify her mind and tranquilize 
her nerves, puffed vigorously at the chibouque, 
which an attentive slave replenished from time 
to time, without the spinster’s knowledge. 
Gradually she felt creep over her a serene in- 
dolence, followed by a slight drowsy sensation ; 
then, just as the dancers retifed, horror of hor- 
rors! she experienced a slight nausea, quickly 
succeeded by a deadly sickness ! 

Cold perspiration broke out upon her brow ; 
her body felt clammy as that of a corpse ; and 
her brain reeled so that she could scarcely sit 
upright. With a convulsive clutch she seized 
the arm of Edith, who sat next to her, and in 
a sepulchral tone gasped: * Oh, Edith! I am 
poisoned! Get me away, or I shall die !” 

The girl looked round in alarm, and the livid 
face that stared into hers terrified her. 

“Great heavens !” she cried, to the French- 
woman. “What can be the matter? Look at 
my aunt! What can have happened to her?” 

“ Pas extraordinaire!” replied the person 
addressed, with a true French shrug, that 
almost concealed her head between her shoul- 
ders. “ Madame has eaten much confectionery, 
and smoked many pipes; and many persons 





suffer from Eastern hospitality the first tim 
before they are used to it. She will not die 
this time ; soyez tranquille.” 

When the iliness of Miss Priscilla was tm- 
parted to the Khanum, she was graciously 
pleased to insist on the victim’s being removed 
to an inner apartment, to repose. So the spinster 
was led off, passive and unresisting ‘rom nausea, 
but firmly convinced in her own mind, that she 
never more would behold her friends. More 
confirmed was she in that impression, when she 
not only was laid out on a divan in a secluded 
apartment, but beheld, every time she opened 
her swimming eyes, two Nubian female slaves 
—black as night, and with great, glaring, roll- 
ing white eyes—sitting immovable as two 
sphinxes on each side of her couch, and gazing 
with stony stare full upon her. Shuddering, 
she closed her eyes, and, murmuring a short 
prayer, resigned herself to her fate. 

In the meantime the princess continued to 
do the honors to her remaining guests. After 
the dancing succeeded the singing-girls, who 
droned out a melancholy and monotonous chant, 
to the accompaniment of a kind of rude guitar, 
called the “rahab.” There was Httle melody 
and less music in the sounds to foreign ears ; 
but they seemed to please the native listeners, 

Then, rising from her seat, the princess pro- 
posed to show the house to her guests, and 
took them through the bath-rooms, with mar- 
ble floors and fountains of marble, walls inlaid 
with red Egyptian alabaster, and a dome of 
stained glass, that threw a blood-red light into 
the apartments ; which were heated to a tem- 
perature almost insupportable to the Europeans, 
Then she carried them through the various 
rooms dedicated to her own use, and that of 
her numerous domestics and slaves. Her own 
apartments were sumptuously decorated and 
fitted up with every costly luxury ; those of the 
others, with a bare simplicity, divested even of 
the common comforts of the toilet or dressing- 
room. 

The whole palace presented a strange mélange 
of lavish extravagance, costiy trifles and squalid 
discomfort. Though in the chief apartments 
French mirrors of the largest size were fitted 
into niches in the walls, magnificent gilt chan- 
deliers hung from the ceilings, and the cover- 
ings of the cushions, the tapestries and the 
curtains over the doorways were of the richest 
materials ; yet in the smaller chambers the cov- 
erings were of coarse chintz, and the frames of 
the divans of common wood ; while large glass 
lanterns, containing tallow candles, gave light 
to the ladies of the Court. 

The dress of the princess herself was of the 
richest description, and her hair, bust, arms 
and fingers glittered with precious gems ; while 
her attendants wore materials of the commonest 
and coarsest kind, in many instances torn, and 
not overclean. 

The impression produced on the mind of the 
visitor was that splendor and luxury were com- 
patible with hareem life, but that comfort was 
not. The princess and her attendants examined 
without scruple, and with the utmost minute- 
ness, the details of Edith’s costume; asking 
her a thousand questions about the smaller ar- 
ticles of feminine attire, and carrying their re- 
searches as to names and uses so far, that the 
fair girl was apprehensive of being reduced to 
the disrobed condition of the dancing-girls. 
Seeing that she was becoming flushed and an- 
noyed by their investigations, the princess 
checked the curiosity of her attendants, and 
dismissed them all, that she might converse 
alone with her guests, 

“You will pardon the curiosity of my peo- 
ple,” she said ; “ but Franks are very rarely ad- 
mitted into my hareem, and the Frank costume 
is a novelty to them ; and our manners are so 
different from yours, that I fear they may have 
annoyed you.” 

Edith made a courteous disclaimer of such 
feeling, and expressed her thanks for the honor 
accorded her. The princess then asked hera 
great variety of questions as to the customs 
and habits of foreign women ; from which, and 
from her comments upon the answers, Edith 
was surprised to observe that she rather com- 
passionated them for the liberty allowed tkem, 
which she seemed to construe into indifference 
of the men toward them. The immodesty of 
the unvailed face in public also seemed to 
strike her much ; and she declared the animated 
pictures Edith drew of the life of American 
woman, only confirmed her idea of the superior 
advantages and pleasures of the Eastern, who 
substituted the bath on Friday for reception ; 
had their shopping brought to them, and enjoyed 
their gossip at home ; and had abundant leisure 
to eat, drink, dress, sleep and make love, which 
she seemed to regard as the whole duty of 
woman, 

E) Warda took but little part in the conver- 
sation, though the Khanum treated her with 
marked courtesy. Refreshments, such as sweet- 
meats and sherbets, were brought in at inter- 
vals ; and at parting, a bouquet of rare flowers 
was given to eachlady. Before they took their 
farewell, Miss Priscilla—rescued from her sable 
watchers, but still looking very pale, haggard 
and wretched—rejoined them. 

The princess, turning to the old woman, said 
in Turkish, in a low voice: 

“Why did you tell me the Ingleez was beau- 
tiful? She is as colorless as a scentless white 
flower beside a damask rose, when compared 
with the sister of Askaros! She is as thin asa 
starved camel, and has no figure”—and she 
glanced complacently at her own plump pro- 
portions, as though to pointacontrast. “He 
never can fancy a stick like that! I am well 
content to have seen her. As te the old bean- 
pole ”—nodding toward the chaste Priscilla— 
“she should be set up asascarecrow! Now 
relieve me of the presence of these Giaours, 
for [am weary of them. Say something flat. 
tering to them in translation of what | have 
just said to you; and then take them away, in 
the name of Allah! or I shall get as sick at the 
stomach socn, as that old scarecrow who swal- 
lowed so much of my smoke.” 

In compliance with this mandate, the olé 
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Frenchwoman made a complimentary speech of 
the most flowery kind to the unsuspecting 
guests, winding up with an {intimation that they 
might now take congé; and the princess, with 
many smiles, dismissed them, 





OHAPTSR IX.—-UP THE NILE DY A DAHABIEH, 


& Wiaa. you do me the honor of taking a rail 
up the Nile in my dahabieh ”” asked Askaros, 
dropping in on the hotel party a few mornings 
after the hareem visit. ‘*We can take donkeys 
down to Boulak, where the boat lies, and do 
old Father Nilus in fine style—a short distance 
up at least.” 

The proposal was at once seconded by the 
young men, and received a smiling assent from 
Edith. Mr. Van Camp plead business with his 
consul, having had a difficulty with his drago- 
man; but Miss Priscilla alone interposed an 
objection. 

“J am told the Nile swarms with those hor- 
rible creatures, the crocodiles,” she said: “and 
the wife of one of our missionaries was yester- 
day entertaining us, with some horrible cases of 
young infidel converts having been devoured by 
them,when going in to bathe. Atleast to that she 
attributed their sudden disappearance : for three 
of them went off to bathe in the Nile, after hav- 
ing been well clothed, and fed out of our fund 
for several weeks, and showing a most hopeful 
and edifying spirit ; and they have never been 
heard of since. The mothers came howling 
and wailing to tell the sad story ; but they like- 
wise offered three of their younger children, 
very ragged and dirty, to instruct in their 
stead ; and they were taken of course.” 

A peculiar expression—surely not of sym- 
pathy—flitted over the face of Askaros. Strange 
as It may seem, it more resembied amusement : 
though he said nothing in direct reply. But 
Sir Charles did. 

“Very affecting tale, indeed, Miss Primmins. 
Remarkably well told, too; only I do not see 
the crocodile in it, or under it. More like a 
fish story. These Arab beggars remind one 
wonderfully of the Indians, in the way they im- 
pose on the missionaries! I have not the 
shadow of doubt, the same crocodile will de- 
vour the three other children, just so soon as 
they are sufficiently clothed and fattened to 
make it an object.” 

“ Shocking, Sir Charles! How can you talk 
with such levity on such serious subjects ! What 
do you think, Mr. Askaros? Are there not 
crocodiles in the river near here ?” 

“As to your first question, madame,” an- 
swered the young man, gravely, “I would pre- 
fer not to answer it; for I really know nothing 
of the matter. But I can assure you, on my 
honor, you will see no crocodiles where I pro- 
pose taking you to-day. And when you see 
my dahabieh, you will be satisfied that on board 
of her you will be safe as on one of yeur fine 
American steamers. She is more like an Eng- 
lish yacht than a row-boat.” 

“ But is there no danger of—of sea-sickness ?” 
persisted Miss Priscilla. ‘“*My poor head can- 
not stand much rocking, especially since my 
visit to that horrid hareem.” 

“ None whatever,” was the comforting reply. 
“The river will be as smooth as glass, and you 
will glide over it with almost imperceptible 
motion. So, I hope you will discard your fears, 
now that ‘your doubts are dispelled, and give 
me the pleasure of your own and your niece’s 
company.” 

A pleading look from Edith settled the ques- 
tion with the spinster, who was very good- 
hearted at bottom, and really very fond of her 
niece ; 80 she promised, with a sigh, to matron- 
ize the excursion, and followed the young lady 
up-stairs to make preparations for it. 

“ Why didn’t you answer my aunt’s question 
about the crocodile story ?” young Van Camp 
asked Askaros. “It was a heavy eell on the 
missionaries, of course ; but why didn’t you say 
80 ?” 

“Tt is a delicate subject to speak of, for us 
especially,” answered the Copt. “We native 
Chrisilans—of whom the Copts claim to be the 
oldest branch, the original Church—are not on 
good terms with the missionaries. They re- 
gard us as little better than the heathen ; 
while wé dispute their right to come to Christ’s 
own birthplace—the cradle of His Church—to 
teach us points of doctrine, or discipline, and 
give us lessens in faith. Hence, we rarely med- 
die in any way—either for good or bad—with 
the well-meaning people who come out as mis- 
sionaries. Their efforts to ‘convert’ us, we 
look upon as very curious. Yet they try it. 

“The Arabs practice all kinds of impositions 
upon these poor missionaries. Of this you have 
had aspecimen to-day; and really, they are so 
plausible, that any new-comer, or person unfami- 
liar with their ways, would be deceived by 
them, The Fellah women, especially, are the 
best natural actors I ever saw. What wonder, 
then, that they deceive these foreigners ?” 

“You had better not sayall this to my 
annt,” answered Harry, smiling. “The old 
lady believes in these missionaries, even though 
they do not bring out rum with the Bibles, as 
was the usiversal custom of our New England 
Puritans, in their conversion of the heathen.” 

“No, I shall not,” answered Askaros, “for 
these poor people would have a hard time to 
live, were they not supported by the contribu- 
tions of their countrymen, since they all have 
many children and large families, which is a 
scandal also to the Latin Christians.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by 
the appearance of the ladies, equipped for the 
expedition ; and, sallying out of the Hotel, the 
party soon found themselves the centre of an 
animated, struggling mass of donkey-boys and 
donkeys, the former noisily and vehemently 
competing for their custom. 

“ Berry fine donkey, mum! him John Bull !” 
— ‘Mine Yankee Doodle, Miss! nebber fall 
down !"—“ Dis one Slow-Coach |—lady name 
him so yesser day !” 

Such were the cries and invitations which rose 
from the ragged rout of dirty boys—whose 
knowledge of scraps of all spoken languages 





is one of the most remarkable things in Cairo, 
And this knowledge is coupled with immediate 
detection of the nationality of the stranger, 
Which they flatter by addressing him in his 
proper tongue, 

Selecting some of the most desirable speci- 
mens of these sagacious brutes—resembling 
exaggerated rabbite—the party galloped off to- 
ward Boulak; each animal followed by its 
owner, who persuaded it along with a sharp- 
pointed stick in the flanks, when it relaxed its 
speed. 

The dahabieh lying at Boulak, was a very 
pretty specimen of these Nile craft, having been 
freshly refitted and painted, with its large sails 
white and spotless as snow. She carried a 
crew of ten men, to row or push her along, 
when the wind was not sufficient to fill the 
sails, She had an upper cabin, running half 
the length, fitted with divans; and an upper 
deck, with cushions strewn over it for seats, 
and an awning to keep off the sun. Askaros 
welcomed them on board, gave his orders, and 
they were soon running rapidly up the placid 
stream of the Nile, propelled with arrowy 
rapidity by the large sail. 

The shores, fringed with date-palms, seemed 
to glide away from their view through the soft 


haze which overhung earth and sky ; the long: 


lines of camels, plodding along the banks, and 
the awkward water oxen—their bodies hidden 
under the water, and only their hideous heads 
protruding from it—seemed sliding off from 
them, as in a panoramic picture. Earth, air, 
and sky were all so hushed and still, that the 
only sound breaking the breathless calm, was 
the melancholy, creaking sound of the sakkia, 
or rude water-wheels, turned by oxen, on the 
shore ; or, the ripple of the water as the swift 
dahabieh cleaved its way through, against the 
strong current, 

These soporific influences of the scene and 
hour, assisted by the fatigue of the long donkey 
ride, and aggravated by the lunch with pale 
ale proffered by Askaros, after first coming 
on board—proved too much for Mr. Van Camp 
and his sister, the elders of the party. Both 
gently closed their eyes, to shut out the glare, 
and both were soon steeped in oblivious slum- 
ber. Harry and Sir Charles went to the upper 
deck to enjoy the scenery, a long pull at their 
nargilehs, and an occasional shot at the wild 
ducks, which—roused from the shady nooks in 
which they were disporting—constantly flew 
over the passing boat. 

The young Copt and the American gig] were 
left alone. They were just passing one of 
those Arab villages that look so picturesque at 
a distance, so squalid and filthy on near ap- 
proach ; and, passing out of the cabin-door, 
they stood together near it and gazed upon the 
picture. The dome and minarets of the mosque 
crowned the centre of the village ; around it 
grouped the mud buts, shaded by the drooping 
boughs of clustering palm-trees; while the 
bright blue dresses of the women, and the even 
gayer costumes of the men, with the shapeless 
forms of the sleepy camels, constituted a scene 
never presented but in the Orient. 

But though the maiden’s gaze was riveted 
on the picture so novel and so striking to her, 
the eye of Askaros rested—not on earth, or 
sky, but on the face and form beside him, with 
an intensity that caused her to blush and turn 
uneasily toward the door, as soon as she ob- 
served it. But the young man arrested the 
movement by a pleading look ; and said in a 
low tone : 

“Stay one moment, I implore you! For I 
must tell you that, I no longer have power to 
conceal within my breast. Scorn me! crush 
me if you will with your contempt! that one 
so far beneath you in all things, yet has dare? 
to lift up his eyes to one so far above him. But 
I must tell you—that I love you! Not with the 
calm tame love of your cold West; but with 
the flery, burning heat of my own East, where 
the blood rushes from eye to heart like the 
swig current of the Nile! 

. on my presumption and pity my folly ! 
but oh ! lady, fairer far than the wildest dreams 
of our romancers have pictured—give me one 
ray of hope, or—I shall die !” 

Had a lightning-flash broken suddenly from 
the serene blue vault above them, it could not 
more have astonished the maiden, than this 
sudden and unexpected avowal. A red flush 
crimsoned brow, neck and bosom, then left her 
deadly pale ; her lips moved, but no sound came 
from them ; and she cast a look, half-bewildered, 
half-beseeching, on the young Egyptian. Gather- 
ing hope from her silence and agitation, and 
mistaking their meaning, he agaia burst forth 
into ap incoherent rhapsody of mingled adora- 
tion and entreaty,.as though beseeching some 
being from a higher sphere. 

“] know how different are your usages from 
ours "he cried. “ I know how far inferior in all 
things am I—untrained, half-educated bar- 
barian—to you! perfect flower and rich fruit of 
the highest civilization! I know how your 
maidenly modesty must be shocked by such 
words, from the lips of one but yesterday a 
stranger—unworthy to unloose even ‘he latchet 
of your shoe! But as yonder glorious sun 
deigns to send down his rays, giving light and 
life to the meanest of created things—so, from 
your height far above me, give but one little 
ray of hope to this heart, that now and for 
ever must beat for you alone! God has given 
me some gifts, with which he has endowed your 
more favored race. I will devote all my 
energies, all my powers, to make myself what 
will be pleasing in your sight! I will abandon 
home, country, friends—everything ! and adopt 
that home and that career which pleases you. 
All that I have—all that I am—body—soul— 
brain—heart !—all I offer to you absolutely, to 
control and dis of—more than repaid, if 


one approving look, one smile from you will | 


recompense me for it !” 

He ceased from sheer exhaustion of over- 
wrought heart and brain; his eye—full of un- 
speakable devotion—strained with the intensity 
of passion upon her own. 

In reply came the seft low tones from her 





lips, in accents faltering and tremulous with 
mingled sorrow and shame. 

“ God forgive me !” she said: “if any word, or 
look, or act of mine has raised false hopes in a 
heart so noble, and so fresh as yours. For I 
never dreamed that such wild visions had en- 
tered your brain ; ele I should have dissipated 
them at once and for ever. What you have 
said is madness! Our lives—our thoughts— 
our destinies—have and can ever have—no 
link to bind them together! In race and char- 
acter, habits and ideas, we are and must ever 
be as utterly dissimilar, as though we inhabited 
different worlds ! 

“T can pardon and forget the insult you have 
offered one you scarcely know, by speaking 
thus, only on condition of its never being 
offered again; for it is an insult to speak such 
words to a young girl, who three weeks since 
had never seen your face, or known of your 
existence: and who even now knows almost as 
little of you. These may be the customs of the 
East, where women are but servile playthings— 
mere toys formen! They are not of the West !” 

Recovering her self-possession as she spoke 
these words, and almost warming into indigna- 
tion as she proceeded, she once more moved 
toward the cabin-door, But the Egyptian 
gently, though firmly, detained her ; laying his 
hand upon her arm with a gesture of entreaty, 
and with despair stamped upon his speaking 
features. 

“ Lady, you dome wrong !” hesaid. ‘* Sooner 
than utter one word that could give you pain, 
or one syllable that savored of disrespect, I 
would pluck out my tongue from its roots, If 
I sinned against your maiden modesty, by 
aught that I have said or done, punish me by 
banishment from your presence—no crueler 
torture could be inflicted on me. But the 
tongue of Askaros has never lied ; and I swear 
to you, by my mother’s grave! that in this 
thing I have sinned through ignorance of the 
Ways and usages of your people, which I 
thought allowed free utterance between man 
and woman of the thought of their hearts, 
when they were pure—and deemed it no shame, 

“Tn sorrow and contrition now do I see how 
great was my folly, to dream that you had ever 
for a moment viewed me, other than as a crea- 
ture of another race, and of another nature 
than your own. In that knowledge lies my 
heaviest punishment—the atonement of my 
wild frenzy! Pardon and forget it; and never 

ain by word, or look, shall any repetition of it 
offend you! But banish me not, I pray you! 
from your presence hereafter. That is all the 
boon I ask !” 

As he uttered these words in proud humility, 
the young Egyptian knelt down with a move- 
ment full of grace and gentleness; and taking 
Edit ’s passive hand, pressed his lips lightly 
upon it. Then laying his own right hand upon 
his heart, he bent his head in lowly reverence, 
as though to an empress, and glided swiftly to 
the other end of the boat, leaving the young 
girl too rapidly to permit a reply. 

Slowly, and moving like one in a dream, the 
young girl—whose virgin heart had been, for 
the first time, so suddenly and so painfully 
stirred from its repose into womanly conscious- 
ness and introspection—moved back into the 
cabin, and sunk upon a divan with her face 
buried in her hands, vainly striving to collect 
her scattered thoughts. 

Had she spoken truly to Askaros? And did 
she really feel the, indignation, she had ex- 
pressed at his avowal? No! she felt within 
her inmost soul, the confession he had made her 
was not without a subtle and secret charm : and 
that the recollection of it sent a pleasing thrill 
through her heart, that still fluttered as wildly as 
an untamed bird, first clutched by the hand of 
its captor. 

Did she return his passion? No! she felt 
that she did not; and she was terrified by the 
vehemence of his language and the violence of 
his feelings, which his Oriental fervor had ex- 
gree But she also acknowledged to her- 
self, that she was not fancy free: though as yet 
she had nourished only romantic dreams and 
shadowy visions, into which no thought oi re- 
ality had entered, no plans for the future, with 
her as yet a blank. 

Was what he proposed possible? Could the 
time ever come, when this young Eastern An- 
tinous could be more to her, than one of those 
bright memories of her brief Egyptian experi- 
ence, blending in the picture of mosque and 
minaret, palm-trees and camels, vailed women 
and turbaned men ; like the figures in the fore- 
ground of some painted landscape, which the 
eye loves to rest upon—a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever! No, a thousand times no! He 
was, and must be ever to her, what she had 
named him at first sight— Haroun al Reschid ; 
a revival of the enchanted tales which had be- 
witched her chila€hood, but, like them, never 
entering the domain of actual life, 

Had she encouraged his hopeless passion ? 
She acquitted herself on that score: for she had 
carefully suppressed any indication even of the 
romantic interest she ielt in him. She was 
still weaving the threads of her fancies and 
thoughts in her newly awakened consciousness, 
when the two other young men came tramping 
noisily into the room, talking and laughing 
loudly enough to awaken. the elders from their 
profound slumbers: and created a diversion in 
her thoughts, bringing her back from her 
dreamland into that of reality. 

“Great sport!” cried Sir Charles. “ Lots of 
wild fowl! Supplied our larder for a month with 
ducks, not to mention a pelican Harry shot, 
‘which hath an ancient and a fishlike smell,’ as 
the divine William expresses it ?” 

“ Were you only shooting at ducks !” inquired 
Mr. Van Camp, stretching himself, “I fancied 


I heard a volley followed by a scream, just as I | 


was losing myself in a doze. I thought you 
had killed some larger game than wild iowL” 

“ Harry shot at a buflalo, mistaking him for a 
crocodile,” answered the Englishman. “ Beast 
was In the water with his head hidden in the 
rushes. Harry took his back for the god of the 
ancient Egyptians, peppered him badly with 


small shot, and made him scamper up the bank 
in double quick. I'm not quite sure he didn’t 
bag up Arab woman too, she screeched eo, 
Suppose, however, it was only sympathy for the 
beast, though, whose hide much resembled hers 
in color and toughness, as she stood knee-deep 
in the rushes where the fellow broke cover, 
wringing linen and her hands !” 

“You fired at the buffalo, too!” cried Harry, 
rather sulkily, netiled as well at the impuiation 
on his sportmanship as at the laughter that 
greeted Sir Charles’s recital. ‘* Why, you shot 
first! Why do you put it all on me? and you 
missed the thing besides.” 

“Very true, my dear boy,” was the serene re- 
sponse, “So I did: but I shot at him on the 
same principle as your American novice did at 
the calf he mistook for a deer—to miss it if it 
was & calf, and hit it if it wasadeer, On the 
same principle I proceeded to miss the buffalo, 
that was not a crocodile: and now make game 
of you for not doing likewise. But where is 
our host, and where is dinner? for smoke and 
coffee sit lightly on the stomach !” 

Sir Charles’s spirits seemed to carry him away 
as if he had been a schoolboy rather than a six- 
foot soldier, for, with a deep salaam, he turned 
to Edith before any one could answer. 

“Ah! fair lady, you have sent away the 
Egyptian prince on some impossible e d to 
remote Bagdad !” he said, “ and wilt thou not 
summon him back that the humblest of thy 
slaves may partake of the dinner of expectancy, 
on the cushions of contentment; and subse- 
quently smoke the chibouque of digestion on the 
divan of postprandial repose ?” 

As though in response to this invocation, and 
before Edith had made up her mind what badin- 
age to reply, Askaros glided into the room, with 
that noiseless step characteristic of Orientals, 
Short as had been the time, since Edith bad seen 
that countenance convulsed with strong emo- 
tion, it was now as serene and as placid as 
ever, although she thought she could detect a 
shade of deeper gravity than ordinary lurking 
under its repose. He studiously avoided her 
eye, and did not approach her; but answered 
Sir Charles in his own vein, announcing that 
dinner @lUArabe would soon be served, as he 
had received an intimation to that effect from 
his favorite Nubian attendant, Ferra). 

Almost immediately the Nubian entere 
bearing the tray ; and the guests did full justice 
to the viands of Hajji Mohammed, the Arab 
cook, who had exerted all his skill to subdue 
the palates his dainty viands and peculiar 
plats excited. For in the concoction of sauces 
—the secret spell of all cookery—the Arab 
cook equals, if he does not excel, the French, 
whose artists have stolen from the East many of 
their secrets in this science as well as others, 
without acknowledgment. The people to whom 
Europe and America owe their numerals, their 
algebra and their metaphysics, have bequeathed 
many culinary discoveries, whose first profes- 
sors have slept the sleep ot the embalmed many 
thousand years, beside the mummies of Pha- 
raoh and Rameses. 

The Nubian, Ferraj, who served the repast, 
was the favorite slave of Askaros, to whom he 
was devoted with a spaniel-like affection and 
fidelity. As he moved about the cabin he at- 
tracted the special attention of Sir Charles, 
who, turning to Askaros, said : 

“ Fine creature that of yours : splendid spect- 
men of ebony carving! He’s the best I ever 
saw, with none of the peculiarities of the Sim- 
ian species about him. No more like the ‘man 
and brother’ Boston and Exeter Hall howl over 
than Harry’s crocodile was like the genuine 
article. Must have been painted black ; he 
couldn’t have taken it the natural way. Our 
niggers in India are better than the ‘ Eboskins,’ 
but don’t come upto this standard. Where 
and how did you pick him up? Would like hia 
duplicate amazingly!” 

“He is my friend as well as my favorite 
slave: one of nature’s own noblemen,” replied 
the Copt. “I bought him when a boy from 
one of the Jellabs (slave-dealers) for a hundred 
piastres, He is a Nubian, not what you term 
negro ; and, in hisown way, has the pride of a 
prince, and much better principles than many 
who own that title. Truthfulness, courage, and 
fidelity are his great characteristics. His value 
to me is above rubies, for I could safely trust 
my life in his hands. As you see, bis slavery 
does not sit heavily upon him, nor his chains 
gall him much.” 

“T can understand,” broke in Miss Priscilla, 
severely, “‘how the heathen and benighted 
Turks, who worship cats and crocodiles, can 
hold their brother-men in bondage; but how 
you, who profess to be Christians, can reconcile 
yourselves to practice, or to countenance such @ 
sin, is beyond my comprehension! Why do 
yon_ not liberate this unfortunate young man? 
who is your brother though his face is black |” 

“Can't see the family likeness; can’t, pon 
my soul!” muttered Sir Charles to Harry. 
* But must have been by another mother. Miss 
Primmins ts10ws no scandal, I hope, about the 


respected futher of our respecte: Lost, whose 
family affairs we should not pry into.” 

“ Sir Charles, you must certainly have drank 
too much of that arrackee !” cried the spinster 
whose sharp ears had caught the remar’ ; * and 


I shall retire if you continue this vein of con- 
versation.” 


“My dear lady,” replied the Englishman 
courteously, “I beg a thousand pardons, but 
really did not intend my remark to reach your 
ear, as you seem to suppose. ‘ Honi soit qut 


mal y pense,’ you know: but let us change the 
subject.” 








Tue excavations of the Emporium Romanum 
at Rowe, under the direction of Baron Viscount, are 
coastan ly bringing to lgbi Dew treasures ofur. It 
is impossible tO give au idea of the na.ab-r of biucks 
f rare marble of every cofor found ip this quarry of 
autiquit.es, which has surprised those who encer- 
tained the largest conceptions of the maguificence of 
ancient Rowe. Already @ sufficicnt quantity is un- 
covered to adorn a city and construct the facades of 
several hundred palaces, and every day adds to the 
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THE SYSTEM OF PUNISHMENTS AT THE STATE PRISON, SING SING, NEW YORK. —Frem Sketches ae our ‘Special ‘Artist—Sm Pace 85. 
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Covertror Mieoftrian on Prison Reform. 


No event of a similar nature ever occurred 
in this country that caused equal excitement 


with the death of the convict Dean, who re- | 
cently died at Sing Sing prison, comparatively 


a few hours after he had suffered from the se- 
vere punishment known as the shower-bath. 
Whatever may be the merits of the case, a 
positive conviction rests in the minds of the 
community that there is a want of humanity in 
the management of our prisons, and that abuses 
have crept in that demand sudden correction. 
Without the slightest desire to add to the 
already deep feeling that prevails in every part 
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THE DARK CELL. 


of the cvaréry on this subject, we have deemed 
it our duty 1 spare no pains to set the facts 
pictorially, aod by word statement, before the 
world, so that all interested may come to an 
intelligent convlusion. It is impossible for a 
thousand or nfere eonvicts, including murder- 
ers, highway .robbers, and the most daring 
hieves, to be held in confinement and proper 
dise ipline without severe laws and punishments 
provided for those who set at defiance the con- 
stituted authorities ; but it is not necessary, in 
reaching this result, to inflict unnecessary pain, 
or illegally take life. The case of Dean not 
only shocks he moral sense of the community, 
but it does another serious harm: it is apt to 
cause a mawkish interest for those who have 
forfeited the right of sympathy by their bad 
conduct. But the law is never revengeful ; it 
is presumed to temper its severest exactions 
with the beautiful quality of mercy ; and each 
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felon who drags out his wretched existence 
within Sing Sing, or any other prison, has rights 
still whith should be carefully guarded ; and 
an unprincipled keeper, or a cruel subordinate, 
who uses his office to unnecessarily afflict or 
abuse the unfortunate criminal expiating his 
crime, is as much to be condemned as if he 
were to infringe upon the rights and privileges 
of those who are free before the law, and more 
fortunate in the enjoyment of the full rights of 
perfect citizenship. 

The cumbrous and complicated character of 


. our Government makes it difficult to carry out 


reforms, The chief magistrate of the State may 
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THE BALL AND CHAIN, 


suggest, but it is still the work of the Legisla- 
ture to mature and perfect plans that will ac- 
complish the desired result. Governor Hoff- 
man is evidently impressed with the evils of 
which the community complain, and has per- 
formed the first official act toward a proper 
reform. Have we men at Albany, philanthro- 
pists and statesmen, who can master this great 
subject, one of the most difficult that is called 
to the attention of the Legislature ? 

Let us see if a better state of things cannot 
be inaugurated—that a place of safety may be 
built where the young in crime may be detained, 
and in time restored to the world to be useful 
and meritorious citizens. This is possible, and 
if accomplished, the terrible tragedies that dis- 
grace our penal institutions will be lessened, 
the number of our desperate convicts will be 
decreased, and prison discipline will be brought 


| up to the other improvements of the age. 
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PERVERTED. 


BY RICHARD B. KIMRALL, AUTHOR OF “ST. 
LEGER.” 





I ExNeEw a little maiden once ; 
There is no need to speak her name— 
To tell you where she lived and hoped, 
Might bring my lips to blame. 


Her years were very, very few, 

Her knowledge was but mean and small ; 
Her spirits, light as zephyr’s breath, 

Her riches were ; her all. 


I gave her a luxurious home, 
I laid her in the lap of pride 
But with her wishes all indulged, 
Her spirits languished—died. 


Oh, was it a good deed for me, 
Though misery and want oppressed, 
To place this child in luxury— 
And thorns within her breast? 








THE PRUSSIAN TERROR; 
OR, 
The Adventures of an Amateur Soldie 


BY ALEXANDER DUMAS, Szn. 


CHAPTER XXXI.— FRANKFORT ON THE 22D OF 
JULY, 1866, 


Ir was in the midst of these events that 
Frederick arrived suddenly, announcing that 

is general would follow almost immediately. 

e latter’s apartment was ready for him, and 
it is scarcely necessary to say that it was the 
handsomest apartment in the house. 

No words can give any idea of Emma’s joy 
and happiness at seeing Frederick again. The 
war was almost over, and the rumors of peace 
were beginning to assume shape and consist- 
ency. Her well-beloved Frederick was, there- 
fore, out of danger. 

Love is a form of egotism. Emma had paid 
scarcely any attention to what was passing out- 
side the house, The entry of the Prussians, 
their exactions, the contributions they levied, 
the brutalities they committed, the death of 
Monsieur Fischer—all these things had reached 
her like vague sounds, which did not possess to 
her the importance of a letter from Frederick. 

At last, then, she held this Frederick in her 
arms. He was safe and sound; he was 
unwounded, and ran no further danger. 

She took a lively interest, it is true, in Karl’s 
condition, and her sister’s love ; but it was only 
to think how fortunate it was that Frederick 
was not in Karl’s place. 

Frederick was kind and devoted to Helene, 
as he always was. He mingled his tears with 
hers, approved of all she had done, and prom- 
ised her that, notwithstanding the presence of 
the Prussians, nothing should interfere with 
Karl’s convalescence, if he got better ; nothing 
should disturb his last moments, if his wounds 
should prove mortal. 

He entered Karl’s room, preceded by Helene, 
who announced her brother-in-law’s visit to her 
betrothed. Karl recognized Frederick, and 
smiled ; he tried to hold out his hand to his 
friend, but the muscles of the arm only trem- 
bled; the arm remained as if chained to its 


“Dear Frederick !” he murmured; “ dear 
Helene !’ Those were the only words he had 
epoken since he had seemed to be capable of 


h, 

Helene put her finger on Karl's lips, to im- 
pose silence on him; she was jealous of every 
word he uttered that was not addressed to her. 

Benedict took Frederick aside, and told him 
in a few words how the Prussians were behaving 
in Frankfort. 

While General Sturm was eating the splendid 
dinner which had been prepared for him, Fred- 
erick went out for a walk, in order to judge 
for himself the condition of the city. Learning 
that the Senate was in session, he en'ered the 
chamber, and witnessed the proceedings. 

The Senate had assembled to discuss the con- 
tribution of twenty-five millions of florins levied 
by General Manteuffel. It had invited the se- 
nior members of the principal bdnking-houses 
in Frankfort to participate in the deliberation, 
and these were unanimously of opinion that it 
would be impossible to procure the sum de- 
manded. The Senate, therefore, passed a reso- 
lution declaring that, inasmuch as it was impos- 
sible to satisfy the demand made vpon the city, 

* §{t threw itself upon the general's clemency. 

When Frederick quitted the Senate-chamber, 
he saw the cannon planted so as to command 
the city, while groups of anxious citizens were 
gathered round the posters which gave notice 
of the levy. 

As he passed before Hermann Mummm’s house, 
he saw the proprietor seate@ on the door-step, 
with his face buried in his bands. He walked 
up to him, and touched him on the shoulder. 

“Ah! it is you, Monsieur Baron, is it ?” said 
Mumm. raising his head, “Are you, also, one 
of the pillagers ?” 

‘¢ What pillagers ?” inquired Frederick. 

“Why, those who are turning my house up- 
side down. Just look at my poor china, which 
we have been collecting for three generations, 
from father to son, all broken to pieces! My 
cellar is empty. You can imagine that, with 
two hundred soldiers and fifteen officers to 
feed. Listen to them !” 

Frederick entered the house, and found 
Mumm’s magnificent mansion converted into a 
sort of stable. He walked overa muck com- 
posed of wine slops, straw and mud. There 
was nota pane of giass or an article of furniture 
anbroken. 

“Ah! Monsieur the Baron!” said Mumm, 
“look at my round-tables, that used to be so 
well known. And to think that, for three gen- 
erations, the most honorable people in Frank- 





fort have been guests at these tables ; that the 
king, several princes, and all the envoys to the 
Diet have been seated at them ; and that, only 
a year ago, Monsieur and Madame de Bismarck 
complimented me on my collection! Oh! Mon- 
sieur Frederick! Monsieur Frederick ! the day 
of desolation has come, and Frankfort is 
ruined !” 

On his way Frederick met the Baron de 
Schele, Director-General of the Post-office. He 
had received an order, soon after the entry of 
the Prussians, to establish a secret cabinet, 
where all letters passing through the post-office 
were to be opened, and whence reports were to 
be made as to those of the citizens who 
manifested sentiments hostile to the Prussian 
Government. 

Monsieur de Schele had refused to obey the 
order, and had, in consequence, been replaced 
by an official from Berlin, who lost no time in 
establishing the secret cabinet. This was now 
in full operation ; and Monsieur de Schele, who 
looked upon Frederick as being as much Frank- 
forter as Prussian, informed him of this fact, 
that he might be cautious in his correspondence, 
and advise his friends to be so, too. 

Frederick reached Monsieur Felner’s almost 
heart-broken, and found the family in despair. 

Monsieur Felner had just received the official 
notice of the refusal of the principal eommer- 
cial houses in Frankfort to pay, and the resolu- 
tion of the Senate, affirming the impossibility 
of paying, and appealing to the general's 
clemency. 

He held the paper in his hand, and, although 
he was well acquainted with the contents, since, 
being a Senator himself, he had taken part in 
the deliberation and urged the refusal, he kept 
reading and rereading it mechanically. His 
wife was leaning on his shoulder, and his two 
daughters were sobbing on his knees. 

Frederick could do nothing for Felner, so he 
took his leave. But, to his profound astonish- 
ment, Madame Felner, all in tears, stopped him 
on the staircase. The young man, seeing that 
she was almost in a fainting condition, offered 
her his arm and led her to a little chamber on 
the ground floor. 

There she told him the real cause of her 
tears. Feeble like every woman who loves, 
she was tormented by Benedict’s prediction. 
She could not forget that a similar prediction 
had been made to Fischer scarcely a month be- 
fore ; that Fischer had been the frst to laugh at 
it, and that the prediction had, nevertheless, 
been accomplished in every particular. The 
day before he completed his fiftieth year, obe- 
dient Death had come, and but two days had 
elapsed since Fischer’s mortal remains had been 
committed to earth, 

The poor woman told Frederick, when they 
were alone, what she had not dared to tell him 
in her husband’s presence. She knew that 
Benedict was in Frankfort, and she knew that 
he and Frederick were friends. Therefore she 
wished Frederick to ask his friend if he him- 
self believed in the prediction he had made, 
and, in any event, if there were any means of 
preventing its accomplishment. 

Frederick attempted to reassure her. He 
had never heard Benedict boast of this gift of 
second sight ; nevertheless he promised Madame 
Felner to question him on his return home. 

Madame Felner, on her side, promised to 
call on Emma in the evening, so as to give 
Frederick an opportunity of telling her what to 
think of Benedict’s prediction, Benedict, of 
course, would have no hesitation in telling the 
baron the whole truth. 

Frederick went home, went to his own room 
and sent for Benedict. The latter, who was 
with Karl, immediately quitted the wounded 
man and his devoted nurse, and went down to 
the baron’s chamber. 

Frederick, in order to be within reach of his 
general day and night, had hada room fitted 
up for himself on the landing above his, but on 
the opposite side of the staircase. He held out 
his hand to Benedict as the latter entered. The 
two friends had scarcely had time to see each 
other during the short visit which Frederick 
had paid to his sister-in-law ; moreover, the 
presence of Helena and the wounded man had 
checked the demoustrations of tenderness 
which would have been more lively if the young 
men had been téte-c-téte. This time there was 
nothing to restrain the freedom of their inter- 
course. 

“My dear Benedict,” said Frederick, offering 
his friend a chair, * I was very anxious to see 
you again, The event which brought us to- 
gether the other evening, and the hurry you 
were in to commence the search for our friend, 
made me receive you on tip-toe, so to speak. 
Since then I have bad but one wish, and that 
was to see you again and tell you how much I 
love you. I have followed you wherever you 
have went. I know that you did wonders at 
Langensalza and Aschaffenbourg. I know, too, 
that, in the midst of all this, your usual good 
fortune accompanied you, and that you escaped 
safe and sound from the two affairs in which so 
many brave men lost theirlives. Emma, whom 
I saw when I came down from my sister's room, 
told me how happy she was to meet you and to 
thank you on her knees. Now - 

“Yes,” interrupted Benedict, laughing. 
“Now tell me the meaning of all this pre- 
amble.” 

* How this preamble ?” . 

‘“* Yes, it is evident that men like us, my dear 
Frederick, have told each other everything 
when they have once shaken hands. You told 
me everything on the day when you held out 
your left hand to me in place of your right. 
You have something else to tell me: say it.” 

“Do you know, my dear Benedict, I am 
almost tempted to believe what they tell me 
about you, that is to say, that you have the gift 
of second sight.” 

“Who told you that ?” 

“A poor woman who is dreadfully alarmed 
lest the prediction you made to her husband 
should be accomplished, like the one you made 
to his friend Fischer.” 

“Madame Felner i” said Benediet, becoming 





grave. “Poor woman! I did not know that 
her husband had told her what I had said to 
him.” 

“There fs truth in it then ?” 

“In what ” ‘ 

“In the prediction you made him.” 

“Tt is all true.” 

“You believe that the burgomoster will die 
by a violent death ?” 

“ By suicide.” 

“And you have even designated the mode of 
suicide !” 

“With less certainty ; but I said that I thought 
he would hang himself.” 

“ And is there no way of combating destiny ?” 

“Yes indeed, and, the last time I saw Mon- 
sieur Felner, I told him how ; it was necessary 
for him to quit Frankfort and not allow himself 
to be mixed up in the terrible events passing 
here, in which Monsieur Fischer has already 
lost his life, and in which Monsieur Felner will 
probably lose his.” 

“ But, my dear Benedict, do you know that 
that is an unfortunate gift that you possess ?” 

“ T swear to you that, until recently, I looked 
upon it rather as an amusement than as a 
serious thing ; but the further I advance in the 
study, the more I perceive that it is a science, 
or, rather, a fact ; a fact like magnetism or elec- 
tricity. 1 predicted to Monsieur Fischer that he 
would die by a violent death ; he did die by a 
rush of blood to the head, I predicted the vic- 
tory of Langensalza to the King of Hanover: 
he conquered. I predicted his fall: the King of 
Prussia has confiscated bis possessions, and will 
probably not restore them‘voluntarily. 1 pre- 
dicted ” 

‘But how were you able to foresee—— ”” 

“The victory of Langensalza,!” 

“No; but the suicide of Felner, for in- 
stance !” 

“Oh! that is the simplest thing in the 
world. I willspare you what the philosophers, 
the physicians, and the chemists have said 
about the hand. I will cite neither Buffon, 
nor Herbert, nor Richeland, nor Claude Ber- 
nard, but only Aristotle, who says in plain 
terms: ‘The lines are certainly not without 
meaning in men’s hands, since they are due es- 
pecially to the influence of heaven and the 
idiosyncracy of the individual.’ Now, then, 
that is the starting-point of my whole system ; 
I have discovered a meaning, which I believe to 
be accurate, but which I correct every day, for 
every mark inthe hand, I will show you what 
there is in Felner’s hand which makes me be- 
lieve that he will die a violent death by suicide. 
See here, Frederick, give me your hand.” 

“ The right or the left ?” 

“The left; itis most commonly on the left 
that unlucky signs are marked. The ancients, 
as you know, made auguries of ill-omen 
come from the left. A star in the Mount of 
Saturn indicates an assassination. A cross, 
death on the scaffold. But give me your hand. 
But when this star, instead of being on the 
Mount of Saturn, that is to say, at the base of 
the middle finger,...is ... in the middle 
of the first joint—— Ah !” Benedict started back, 
and put his hand over his eyes as though a sud- 
den flash had blinded him. 








XXXTI,— PROVIDENCE, 


FREDERICK remained with his open hand ex- 
tended toward Benedict. ‘‘ Well, then!” he 
said, “ what next ?” 

“What next? Nothing!” said Benedict, 
throwing himself into achair. Then, tearing 
out a handful of his hair, and stamping his 
foot : “ Never! no, never!” he exclaimed, with 
an accent of despair ; “ never will I again look 
in any one’s hand.” 

“But what have you seen so frightful in 
mine ?”” inquired Frederick. 

“Oh! it's—not in yours, parbdleu /” said 
Benedict, forcing a laugh, “since it is in Mon- 
sieur Felner’s.” 

Frederick looked at him fixedly, and al- 
most severely. “You are not laughing, 
Bendict?” he said to him; “or, rather, your 
laughter is forced; and permit me to say to 
you that it is no longer Monsieur Felner who is 
concerned, but myself; you have seen some 
unlucky sign in my hand, and you do not wish 
to let me know it. ITamaman. Iam asol- 
dier, accustomed for the last ten years to sport 
with death. You forget, Benedict, that, if I 
am menaced with some misfortune, it is better 
that I should have the dread, if not the know- 
ledge, of it. Ido not wish to be taken unaware 
by it.” 

“There is truth in what you say,” answered 
Benedict ; ‘ but what I have seen in your hand 
is so impossible, that I must have seen incor- 
rectly.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Frederick, “be as- 
sured of this: that nothing, in the way of mis- 
fortune, is impossible in this world.” 

Benedict made a violent effort to recover him- 
self, rose, and approached his friend. ‘* Come,” 
he sald to him, “‘ give me back your hand.” 

“The same ?” 

“ No, the other.” 

Benedict hoped to find, in the right hand, 
some marks which would neutralize, as some- 
times happens, those of the left. He had re- 
cognized in Frederick’s hand the same omi- 
nous sign which he had seen in Monsieur Fel- 
ner’s—a star on the first joint of the middle 
finger, Then Frederick, like Monsieur Felner, 
was destined to commit suicide. That was 
enough to shake Benedict’s faith in the science. 
What probability, indeed, was there that Fred- 
erick, the husband of a wife whom he adored, 
a happy father, and occupying a high rank in the 
army—what probability was there that Frede- 
rick would ever attempt his own life? The 
idea was absurd! And, yet, the fatal star was 
there, less plainly marked in the right hand, 
but distinctly visible. 

“Have you a glass which magnifies some- 
what ?” inquired Benedict. 

Frederick gave him the reading-glass which 
he used to decipher names on the map illegible 








on account of the fineness of the characters. 
Benedict examined both of his friend’s hands 
in suecession, Then, laying the reading-glass 
on the tatle, he sat down in his turn and took 
both the baron’s hands tn his own, 

“ Prederick,” he said to him, “yon are 
right. Jo0d or evil, you ought to know the 
whole truth, and I owe It to you to tell it to 
you; and yet I must begin by saying that 
when I have told you all, you will treat me aa 
a visionary and a modman; and you will be 
justifiable. I ask you on my knees, I ask you 
in the name of your wife, I ask with tears in 
my eyes, promise me to follow the advice which 
I shall give you.” 

There was so pleading an accent in the young 
man’s voice, that Frederick was moved in spite 
of himself. 

“If the advice in question,” he answered, 
“ accords with the laws of honor and the rules 
of the service, I promise you, my dear Bene- 
dict, to follow the advice in every particular ; 
for I am sure it will be that of a man who loves 
me.” 

“And profoundly, my dear Frederick, you 
may be sure of that. Listen to me then; you 
have—a thing incredible, unheard of, impossible, 
but real nevertheless—you have in your hand the 
same ominous sign that Felner has; you too— 
or else the science is not only vain, but false— 
you too, are fated to die by your own hands,” 

Frederick burst into a fit of laughter. 

“Ah! yes, I expected that,” said Benedict ; 
“you laugh. Laugh! augh! happy man! but 
do you believe in the eternal azure of the sky, 
in the eternal limpidity of the water, in the 
eternal purity of the air? Well, then, I tell 
you, I—miserable man that I am since I cannot 
persuade you—I tel] you that you are in immi- 
nent peril, a peril perhaps more imminent than 
even Felner’s, and, though I should sd 

He rose from his chair and was about to rush 
out of the room, when Frederick stopped him, 

“Not a word of all this folly to my wife,” he 
exclaimed, “ or, by heaven! we shall quarrel.” 

“No, no, no!” said Benedict, emphasizing 
his words ; ‘‘no, though should I have to ad- 
dress myself to her, all will be well, provided I 
save you.” 

“Save me without that, my dear Benedict. 
What must I do? Let us see !” 

“Quit Frankfort; ask for a mission; go 
where you will. Experience proves that, in 
these cases, one ought to flee from the place 
where he happens to be. Can you not ask 
General Sturm, for instance, to send you some- 
where, no matter where? The war is over, 
and he no longer needs you, Take your wife 
with you, if need be, but go, go! go!!” 

“Well, my dear Benedict,” answered Fred- 
erick, “I am going to prove to you, not that I 
believe you and am afraid, but that I love you, 
At the very first opportunity I will ask fora 
mission and will depart.” 

Benedict held out both hands to him. 
80,” he sald ; ** but lose no time,” 

At this moment an orderly entered and re- 
quested Frederick to call on General Sturm, 
who wished to speak to him. 

“‘There, my dear Frederick,” said Benedict 
to him; “it is, perhaps, Providence that calls 
you.” 

“ Yes,” said Frederick, ‘‘ or Fatality.” 

“ Ask for leave of absence, ask for a mission, 
ask for anything you like, but quit Frankfort ! 
I will wait for you here.” 

Frederick nodded and went down-stairs, pre- 
occupied, in spite of himself, with what Bene- 
dict had just said to him. 

General Sturm was & man about fifty or fifty- 
two years of age, of rather more than medium 
height, but strongly built. His head was short, 
small and thick, with a high forehead. His 
face was round, and spotted, as it were, with a 
reddish tint, which, when he got angry—which 
happened very often—became the color of 
blood. He talked loud, in a haughty and re- 
sounding voice. His gestures were petulant 
and imperious. His movements were brusque 
and aimost always rapid. He despised danger, 
but never sought it except when it was his in- 
terest todo so. He loved feathers, red, lively 
colors, the smell of powder, gambling ; be was 
as abrupt in his words as in his movements ; 
irascible and proud, ke was irritated by contra- 
diction, and easily lost temper. Then the spota 
on his face grew purple, his eyes became blood- 
shot, and the reddish-gray pupil turned the 
color of gold and seemed to emit sparks. At 
such times he forgot all decency ; he swore, he 
insulted, he struck, If it was with an equal he 
had forgotten himself, he gave him satisfaction 
without requiring to be pressed. Knowing to 
how much danger his violent temper exposed 
him; he passed his leisure time in practicing 
with the pistul, or in fencing-matches with the 
provosts and fencing-masters. of his regiment. 
He had consequently acquired great skill in the 
use of all kinds of weapons, and had, as a 
duelist, the reputation of having what is 
called an awkward hand. In the ten or twelve 
duels which he had fought, he had invariably 
either killed his antagonist or severely wounded 
him. His real name was Ruhig, which means 
quiet, but he had been nicknamed, by contrast 
Sturm, which means storm, and the name 
stuck, He made his début in 1848-9, in the war 
against the Badenese, in which he displayed 
great ferocity. 

When Frederick appeared before him, he 
was comparatively calm. He was seated in an 
arm-chair—which was a rare thing with him— 
and his countenance was almost smiling. 

“Ah!” he said, “is it you? I sent for you 
just now while General Roeder was here; 
where were you ?” 

“TI beg pardon, general,” answered Fred- 
erick ; “but I had gone to my mother-in-law’s 
to inquire after one of my friends, who was 
severely wounded at the battle of Aschaffen- 
bourg—the same person to whose assistance I 
sent the surgeon the other evening.” 

“ Ah! yes,” said the general; “I heard he 
was an Austrian, You are very good to take 
s0 much care of ali this imperial vermin. If I 
were to see twenty-five thousand of them lying 
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on the field of battle I would let them rot 
there to the very last man.” 

“TI thought I had told your excellency that 
this was a friend of mine.” 

“ Well! well! it was not sbont that I wished 
to see you. I am satisfied with your conduct, 
baren,” said the general, “and I wish to do 
something to please you.” 

Frederick bowed. 

“General de Roeder askesl me, Inst now, to 
select some man, whom I could cordially recom- 
mend, to carry to his Majesty William I.—whom 
may God preserve—the Austrian and Hessian 
flags captured at the battle of Aschaflenbourg. 
I have cast my eyes on you, my dear baron ; will 
you undertake the mission ?” e 

“Nothing in the world would give me greater 
pleasure, your excellency,” replied Frederick. 
“It was the king himself, you remember, who 
placed me near you; to send me back to the 
king, under such circumstances, is to do me a 
favor, and I hope, to gratify his Majesty.” 

“ You know it is simply a question of setting 
off in an hour, and not coming back ‘o say, 
* My little wife,’ or, ‘My grandmother.’ In one 
hour one has time to kiss all the grandmothers 
and wives in the world, and all the sisters and 
babies to boot. The flags are deposited in the 
antechamber ; take them, end start in an hour. 
Go by the Bohemia road, and to-morrow you 
will be with his Majesty, who must be some- 
where in the neighborhood of Sadowa. Here 
is your letter of credence to his Majesty ; 
take it.” 

Frederick took the letter and bowed, with his 
heart full of joy. He had not been compelled 
to ask for leave of absence ; his general, as if 
anticipating his wishes, had offered him the 
thing he most desired, and accompanied, too, 
by a favor which he had not even thought of. 

As eager to set off, as General Sturm was to 
see him off, Frederick quitted his chief’s cabinet, 
and, with two bounds, was in his room, where 
Benedict was waiting for him, full ot anxiety. 

‘*My dear friend,” said Frederick, throwing 
his arms round Benedict’s neck, ‘* you were 
right; it was Providence! I start in an hour 
for Sadowa, and I scarcely dare tell you what I 
am to do there.” 

“Good! Tell me, nevertheless,” said Bene- 
dict, who saw that Frederick was dying to tell. 

“ Well, then, I am going to carry to the king 
the flags captured from the Austrians at Aschal- 
fenbourg.” 

“Well, why should that disturb me? I don’t 
belong to the parish. I fight as an amateur, 
wherever I happen to be, just to keep my hand 
in. If all Prussians were like you, I would have 
fought for Prussia, But I thought the Han- 
overians and the Austrians more amiable than 
the Beriinese, who wanted to eat me raw. 








THE DYING CHILD. 


BY ERNEST TREVOR. 


A LITTLE child that plays about, 
“And lightly draws its breath,” 

Filling the air with jocund shout, 
‘‘ What should it know of death ” 

It wakes up with the twittering bird, 
It plays throughout the day, 

And when the vesper hymn is heard, 
It sinks to sleep away. 

It is the sunshine of the house— 
Again the parents see 

In its glad ways, or studious moods, 
Their own lost infancy. 

It links them with the sacred past, 
It brings again to view 

The homestead of their youthful years, 
When they were children too. 

Oh! Memory, thou golden bridge, 
On which all ages meet, 

And where again we see and taste 
The bitter and the sweet ! 

But when Death’s shadow sweeps across 
The sunshine of this scene, 

And vails within the day’s dark cleud 
The light of what has been, 

The grief that nestles in the house, 
Through all the world extends, 

The silent tread, the whispered voice, 
The inquiring look of friends. 

For he, the little household god, 
Is breathed upon by Death, 

And on his snowy couch reclined, 
Is drawing feverish breath. 

To-morrow’s sun will rise and see 
A weeping household there : 

The child has died—and borne that cross 
Which all of us must bear. 








THE SERF’S REVENGE; 
ASTORY OF SIBERIAN EXILE. 


BY THOMAS W. KNOX. 





Durie the revolution in Poland, in 1830-31, 
there were many Russians living near the 
Polish frontier who became more or less in- 
volved in the movement. Many of them sym- 
pathized with the Poles, and where they could 
not publicly take part in the revolution they did 
so privately. Some gave money to the insur- 
gent cause, and while they would not inform 
the Government officials of any plans of the 
conspirators, they were ever ready to tell the 
latter what ‘the Government was doing against 
them. Their houses frequently gave conceal- 
ment to the messengers of the Poles, when 
purdued by the Government scouts, and fur- 
nished convenient hiding-places for refugees, 
who found their own homes too hot to hold 
them. A great many proprietors of landed 


estates were suspected of disloyaity, though it 
was often difficult to prove it against them. 
They were able to conceal their true character 
in much the same way that some of the resil- 
dents of the border States during our late war 
used to pretend to be on both sides of the 
political fence at the same moment, and fa- 
vored the Union or the Rebellion as best served 
their purpose, 

The Government made a great many arrests 
among these frontier residents, and held inves- 
tigations over their conduct. Some were dis- 
charged on giving proof of their loyalty, or en 
no evidence being found against them ; others 
were imprisoned on account of the suspicions 
against them, and when there was proof of 
their disloyalty they were banished to Siberia. 
The banishment was in proportion to the extent 
of their offense, and varied all the way from a 
few years up to the duration of the natural life 
of the offender. Some were marched in chains 
over the long road into Northern Asia, and 
frequently their journey lasted more than two 
years before they reached their destination. 
More distinguished prisoners were ertitled to 
ride, and went forward day and night with 
great rapidity; thus they traveled in a few 
weeks the road that the pedestrian prisoners 
were many months in passing to the end. 

Among the residents on the Russian frontier 
at. that time was a nobleman named Dolaeff, 
who had served in his youth at the Court of the 
Emperor at St. Petersburg. The atmosphere 
of the Court did not suit him, and so after a few 
years he left the service, and retired to his 
estate, where he hoped to livein peace. He 
formed an acquaintance with a few noblemen 
living near him, and made occasional visits to 
Warsaw whenever the solitude of his country- 
place began to weary him. By-and-by the in- 
surrection broke out, and speedily assumed the 
proportions of a revolution. Most of the Poles 
espoused the cause; some of the Russians 
living on the frontier declared in their favor, 
and others against them ; while still others, as 
before stated, remained, or professed to remain, 
neutral. 

Of this last nomber was Dolaeff. 

He argued that as he had served the army, 
and had always been thoroughly loyal to his 
Emperor, the latter could need no special proof 
of his adhesion to the Government cause. On 
the other hand, his estate was so near the 
frontier that if he pronounced emphatically ig 
opposition to the rebellion, his life and property 
would be in great danger from the hostility of 
the Poles. He remained quietly at home in at- 
tendance upon his affairs, and hoped to escape 
all trouble. 

Among the serfs on Dolaeff's estate, the mas- 

ter was not particularly popular. He was im- 
perious, and often cruel, and in the collection 
of the obrok, or annual dues, from such as had 
control of their own time, he was never merci- 
ful. He demanded always the last copeck upon 
an agreement, and no plea of sickness, bad har- 
vests or low markets had any weight with him. 
Occasionally a serf was severely beaten at his 
order for some trifling offense, and he was never 
backward in demanding, on all occasions, the 
exercise of his full seignorial rights, Masters 
of this class were in about the same proportion 
among Russian noblemen, under the system of 
serfdom, as were men of the Legree stamp in 
the days of American slavery. No one, what- 
ever his political faith, will deny that the world 
would be better off if it contained fewer of 
these petty tyrants. 
Ivan Stepanof was one of the most intelligent 
serfs on the estate, and often assisted his fellow- 
laborers in getting out of difficulties with each 
other, or with their master. Dolaeff regarded 
him very favorably, and generally showed him 
more kindness than was his wont toward others. 
Ivan was prosperous, in a worldly point of 
view, and on two or three occasions had re- 
lieved Dolaeff from financial embarrassments. 
But one day, after a heavy loss at cards, Dolaeff 
sent for Ivan, and asked him for a sum of 
money greater than he could command. Ivan 
protested that he had not that amonnt, and 
could not raise it. Dolaeff, in a fit of anger, 
struck his serf a blow that felled him to the 
ground; then, kicking him in the side, he 
turned away, and just as he was getting out of 
earshot he heard Ivan mutter : 

““T will bave my revenge for this.” 

A week later Dolaeff was arrested ona charge 
of aiding the insurrection. It was shown that 
several rebels had been concealed in his house 
at different times, and that one, with whom he 
was particularly intimate, was the chief of a 
gang of conspirators whose place of meeting 
was at Warsaw. He was taken to the nearest 
Government town, and in due time tried, found 
guilty, and sentenced to Siberia for life. Ivan 
was not to be found at the time of the arrest, 
and the master naturally attributed it to the 
revenge that his servant had promised to obtain 
for the blow and kick he received. 

Dolaeff was ordered to be taken to Siberia as 
rapidly as possible. He was kept a day or two 
in prison after his sentence, and then placed in 
a telyaga, or common country wagon, and 
started on his long journey Eastward. By his 
side was a soldier, to whom he was chained, 
while a postillion sat on the box with the driver, 
and allowed the latter to waste no time. They 
halted at the stations only long enough to 
change horses and obtain food. Occasionally 
the postilion and the soldier exchanged places, 
so as to allow the former to obtain the sleep he 
could not easily get while sitting bolt upright 
on the box. The telyaga is an ordinary wagon, 
mounted on wooden springs, which have very 
littie elasticity; and, where the roads are 
rough, the jolting is very uncomfortable. To 
ease the motion a little, the traveler generally 
fills the vehicle with straw or hay, and lies, 
half-sitting and half-reclining, upcn it. The 
horses are driven at the best of their speed, if 
the postillion demands it, as he generally does. 
Most travelers are anxious to proceed as rapidly 
as possible, in order that their journey may be 
ended at the earliest moment. Whether they 





are on pleasure or business, or going into exile, 





they are quite willing that their time on the 
road shall be brief. 

The exiles who go on foot rest every third 
day, but those who ride make no delay. Very 
often the pedestrian prisoners ask te be allowed 
to go forward without these third days of rest, 
but the request is not allowed on account of the 
confusion it would make among the convoys of 
prisoners on the road. It is quite desirable 
that proper distances should be maintained be- 
tween the traveling parties, so that no two of 
them shall be at the same station at once. 
The stations are strong buildings surrounded 
with palisaded fences, and generally a little 
distance from the villages. They are not very 
neatly kept, and in summer the prisoners 
prefer to camp on the ground and sleep in the 
air, either in the station-yard or outside 
of it. 

Dolaeff’s guard showed him every attention 
consistent with his duties, but as the guard is 
held to a strict responsibility in case of the 
escape of a prisoner, he could not allow him 
many privileges or relax his vigilance toward 
him, Sometimes at the station he prolonged 
the halts more than was necessary for refresh- 
ment and the change of horses, but he could not 
allow many delays of this kind lest the increase® 
of time over the usual length of the journey 
should attract attention. The postillion looked 
upon the journey much as bis prisoner did, and 
often bemoaned his fate in being assigned to 
that duty. ‘ Poor wretch that I am,” said he ; 
“T am going to Siberia as well as you, and it 
may be months before I am able to return, 
What if I should be forgotten, and allowed to 
stay there for years !” 

Day by day and night by night they rolled 
along. They passed Moscow—the holy Mos- 
cow—beloved by every true Russian, and 
venerated by the subjects of the Czar with a 
feeling akin to that with which every true 
Moslem regards the birthplace of Mohammed. 
They skirted the banks of the Volga, and de- 
spite his mental! depression at the thought that 
every step was bearing him further from home 
and nearer exile, Dolaeff grew enraptured at 
the picturesque scenery which each turn of the 
road and river unfolded to hiseye. Rough and 
huge-bearded ferrymen carried them over its 
waters just as the domes and towers of Kazan 
glittered in the sunlight above the battlemented 
walls, where, three hundred years ago, the Tar- 
tar power was dominant, and only expelled 
after a long and bloody conflict, and the loss of 
many Russian lives. They followed the lovely 
valley of the Kama till the peaks of the Ural 
mountains rose into view, like a wall built be- 
tween the European and Asiatic world. Climb- 
ing the wooded slopes, they passed the bound- 
ary, and entered Northern Asia; two hours 
later they halted in Ekaterinburg, the first city 
on the eastern slope of the mountains, and 
nestled in a charming position on the banks of 
the little River Isset. On and on they went 
among the foot hills that every hour grew 
smaller until they reached the great Barabinsky 
steppe, which seemed to stretch away limitless 
as the ocean, and apparently as trackless. Along 
the level steppe they galloped, with little to 
vary the monotony of their journey. Ferrying 
the Irtish and the Ob, those great rivers of 
Western Siberia, passing town after town, and 
village after village, they came at length to 
Irkutsk, the capital of Eastern Siberia, when 
Dolaeff was delivered to the hands of the 
official, and his weary postillion released from 
further care. 

The prisoner, after a few days’ rest, was ap- 
pointed to settle as a colonist a thousand miles 
to the northward, and once more his journey 
was resumed. When this destination was 
reached, his duties were assigned to him, With 
a fellow-prisoner—sentenced for the same 
cause and to similar period of exile—he was 
assigned to the hard duties of a farmer ina 
new country. A quantity of land equal to 
abeut fifty acres was given to thein in the val- 
ley of a small river, and they were at liberty to 
cut as much wood and timber as they pleased 
from the public domain that surrounded them. 
They were supplied with axes and all other 
tools necessary for clearing their ground, build- 
ing a house, and tilling the soil. The Govern- 
ment gave them food and clothing, seed for 
planting their flelds, and everything absolutely 
necessary to their subsistence for the first two 
years of their residence ; at the end of that 
time they were expected to take care of them- 
selves, 

Once a week the two prisoners were required 
to report to the starvst, or head man of the 
village, four miles away. They endeavored to 
plan an escape, but could see no possibility of 
leaving the country. The road was long; it 
was more than three thousand miles to Euro- 
pean Russia, and at almost every step there 
were difficulties to be encountered. They had 
no passports, and without them no one can 
travel in Siberia; they could not pass in the 
disguise of peasants, as their language would 
betray them ; they had no money for their ex- 
penses on the road, and would be certain of de- 
tection and severe punishment. So, after can- 
vassing the possibilities of escape, and finding 
the chances altogether against them, Dolaeff 
and his companion abandoned hope, and in the 
sadness of despair pursued their dreary labors 
as colonists in Siberia. 

After the arrest of his master, Ivan was 
drafted into the Russian service and assigned 
to a battalion of the army about to move upon 
Warsaw. Dolaeffs estate, like all the property 
of men convicted of treason, passed into the 
possession of the Government and was man- 
aged in the interest of the Crown. Ivan’s bat- 
talion was not long in finding active service, 
and took part in the battles that had for their 
object the capture of Warsaw. In the last at- 
tack upon the fortified capital, in September, 
1831, he distinguished himself by his skill and 
bravery, and was mentioned in the reports of 
his regimental commander as worthy of an 
officer’s commission. 





The gulf between the Russian soldier and the 





Russian officer is a wide one; it cannot be 


easily crossed ; but when a man has once left 
the ranks and passed the gulf, his promotion is 
comparatively easy. Ivan devoted his whole 
time and attention to his duties, and won the 
admiration of his superiors. Step by step be 
advanced ; the battalion was ordered to St, 
Petersburg, and four years after his entry into 
the service Ivan found himself on duty at the 
palace, and frequentiy under the eye of the 
Emperor. 

Nicholas was pleased with him, and one day 
said to Ivan that he would grant any favor he 
might ask, provided it were not too great. 
Ivan busied himself a day or two in the pre- 
paration of a paper, and then tremblingly pre- 
sented it to the Emperor. The latter glanced 
& moment at the document, frowned, and turned 
away. 

That evening a courier left the palace and 
hastened away Eastward as fast as his horses 
could carry him. Four months later he re- 
turned, and with him Dolaeff. They waited in 
the ante-room until Nicholas was ready to see 
them and were summoned to his presence. 

“Your Majesty,” said the courier, “I have 
brought the man for whom you sent me. This 
is Paul Dolaeff.” 

“Send for the lentenant of the guard,” was 
the only response of the emperor. A messen- 
ger left the room and in a few moments Ivan 
was. brought before the Czar, and into the pres- 
enci of his old master. 

“You are pardoned,” said Nicholas to Do- 
laeff; “and all your estates, titles, and civil 
rights are restored to you. This meritorious 
oflicer, whom I promised to grant any favor he 
would ask, instead of seeking promotion, inter- 
ceded in your behalf, and to nim you owe your 
release.” 

This was the revenge of Ivan Stepanof. 








The Sunken Lands of Arkansas. 


Tae physical conformation of Arkansas pre- 
sents great variety, The eastern portion ofthe State bor- 
dering on the Mississippi river, including a strip rang- 
ing from thirty to one hundred miles in width, is low 
and flat, covered by dense forests interspersed with 
swamps and small lakes or ponds, frequently of stag- 
nant and unhealthy water. This portion of the State 
is annually overflowed by the floods of the Mississippi, 
Arkansas and other rivers, There areimmense tracts 
of submerged lands, which might be brought under 
cultivation by a judicious system of drainage. The 
low valleys are entirely destitute of good water, the 
inhabitants resorting to rain water, which is collected 
and kept in large tanks sunk into the ground, and 
filtered river water. The valley of the St. Francis 
river, in the northeastern part of the State, is a con- 
tinuous swamp, filled with shallow lakes and bayo' 
and covered witha heavy growth of cypress, gum an 
sycamore, the cypress growing in the water, and the 
other trees in the marshes or swamps. 








THE TACHYPODASCAPHE. 


Ovr engraving represents a new nautical 
velocipede invented by M. de la Rue, of Paris, 
which in scientific pariance is called the Tachypodas- 
caphe, but which the inventor introduces to the public 
ag The Insubmersible. It consists of two canoes or 
pirogues, with watertight compartments, joined to- 
gether by four cross-bars, Between these boats is 
the wheel, furnished wiih paddles and worked, as 
seen in the engraving, in the same manner as the 
terrestrial bicycle. In favorable weather a sail can be 
used. The inventor claims for this velocipede a 
humanitarian purpose, as an agent of protection 
against drowning, and he extols its usefulness as a 
Means of convenient communication between ships 
in harbor and between ships and shore, As a pleasure- 
craft, this ingenious contrivance will doubtless be- 
come popular, 








THE LATE SIR EDWARD CUNARD. 


Srz Epwarp Cunarp, well-known as the man- 
ager of the Cunard line of steamships, died suddenly 
at his residence, No, 124 Fifth avenue, on Tuesday 
evening, April 6th, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, 
He was born January 1, 1816, in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
and received an excellent. education in England, 
where his father was very popular as the founder of 
the line of steamships that bore his name, and where 
he had many influential relatives and connections, 
Nearly a quarter of a cen/ury ago the baronet came 
to the United Siates for the purpose of assuming the 
active management of the great business necessarily 
connected with bis line of steamers. Here he ever 
after resided ; and, although continuing a subject of 
Great Britain, no native or adopted citizen manifested 
a greater interest in the welfare and prosperity of this 
nation. Aside of the naturally large circle of ac- 
quaintances which was made through business con- 
nections, Sir Edward Cunard possessed numerous 
personal friends in this city and elsewhere, who ad- 
mired the many sterling qualitics which adorned his 
character, and who will be greatly shocked and grieved 
at learning of his sudden death. The colors at the 
British Consulate, and on the Cunard sleamers pow 
in port, were displayed at half-mwast in respect for the 
memory of the dead. 








CENERAL JAMES LONCSTREET. 
On the 3d of April the United States Senate, 


in Executive Session, confirmed the nomination of 
General James Longstreet to be Surveyor of the Port 
of New Orleans. This appointment, significant of the 
resumption of active political existence by those who 
were earnest champions of the rebellion, but who 
have now sincerely accepted the result of the conflict, 
places General Longstreet before the country as a 
type of the thoroughly reconstructed Southerner. 
His position as such is of so much interest to the 
general public that we publish his portrait, at the 
same time giving welcome to this disposition of our 
Government to draw the vail over the offenses of the 
past. 

James Longstreet was born in South Carolina in 
1821, and while quite young accompanied his parents 
to Alabama, He was educated at a Northern college, 
and tn 1838 was admitted as a cadet at West Point, 
where he graduated in 1542, and immediately entered 
the United States service with the brevet rank of 
second Meutenant. He served with distinction in the 
Mexican war, and in 1455 was appointed paymaster 
in the regular army, with the rank of major, and con- 
tinued in that position until the breaking out of the 
rebellion, On the ist of June, 1861, he resigned his 
commission and joined the rebel cause. Of his career 
as a@ soldier of the rebellion we shall, in view of his 
present position, say p 











FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


— 24, 1869. 
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THE EXTERIOR. 


The New York Colored Orphan Asylum, Car- 
mansville. 


Tue New York Colored Orphan Asylum was 
incorporated by act of the Legislature in 1838, 
and a handsome building erected on Fifth avenue 
between Forty-third and Forty-fourth streets, 
During the great draft riot in New York city, in 
July, 1863, the Institution was attacked by the in- 
furiated mob, set on fire, and totally destroyed. 
The Commissioners of Public Charities and Cor- 
rection promptly placed a building on Black- 
well’s Island at the disposal of the officers of 
the Asylum, and a very large number of colored 
children were gathered there under the protec- 
tion of the society. During the winter of that 
year the officers felt the necessity of providing 
greater accommodations for the large class of 
unfortunate children under their charge ; ap- 
peals were made to the sympathies of the public, 
and in a brief space of time funds sufficient to 
erect a more commodious building were 
guaranteed. While the friends of the institution 
were nobly exerting themselves in the cause, 
the Asylum was removed from Blackwell's 
Island to the large frame building on 15lst 
street, now occupied by the Union Home and 
School for the instruction of children of de- 
ceased soldiers and sailors. With the contribu- 
tions of the friends of the enterprise, a plot of 
ground embracing over thyee acres, located on 
143d street, between Tenth and Eleventh 
avenues, was purchased, and in the winter of 
1867 the present commodions and attractive 
three-story and basement brick building was 
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THE NEW YORK ‘COLORED ORPHAN ASYLUM, CARMANSVILLE, NEW ‘YORK. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM, 


commenced. The edifice was completed in the 
spring of 1868, and possession taken in June fol- 
lowing. 

At present there are 270 children in the in- 
stitution, ranging in their ages trom two to 
nine years. According to the charter, the in- 
mates are indentured to persons of known 
respectability, at the age of twelve years. 
Parties receiving them are obliged to guarantee 
kind and Christian treatment, and during the 
term of indenture must pay a specified sum of 
money to the Asyium for the benefit of the 
child when he or she shall have become free. 


The average annual expenses of the Asylum | 
are about $25,000, to which sum the Commis- | 


sioners of Public Charities contribute $7,000, 
the balance being supplied by the apportion- 
ment of the Public School Fund, and private 
subscriptions. That the Asylum is conducted 
on the most economical principles, may be 
learned by the fact that during the past year 
the total expenses of each person amounted to 
but a trifle over twelve cents per day. The loca- 
tion of the Asylum is very healthy and pictur- 
esque, the accommodations of the inmates are of 
the most .iberal description,the scholars manifest 
highly creditable aptitude in their studies and 
duties, and the enterprise is deserving of the 
fullest confidence and support of the people. 


Victor Huco writes that the “‘ closely united 
heart-friendship which existed between him and 
Lamartine for fifty years, has suffered the momentary 
eclipse of death.”’ 
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THE WASH-ROOM. 
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THE HOSPITAL. 


Incidents of Travel in Texas 
Since the War. 


BY RICHARD B. KIMBALL, 
AUTHOR OF “ST. LEGER,” ‘‘ UNDERCURRENTS,” “‘ WAS 
HB SUCCESSFUL,” ETC., ETC., ETC. 


iil. 

THE “new mill” which Case proposed to 
visit was situated nearly four miles up the 
Brazos, and was an object of great interest for 
a long way round. Prior to its erection the in- 
habitants had to go eighteen miles to have even 
the coarsest provender ground, and still further 
for flour. An enterprising man from Tennessee 
having visited the region some time previous, 
saw at a glance that it was the spot for a steam- 
saw and gristmill. He accordingly moved there 
with his family, and in a few months both were 
in operation. 

The effect was marvelous. Large wheat 
crops were put in where scarcely any before 
were planted ; new-comers arrived in the neigh- 
borhood, and frame houses took the place 
of the log cabin. Case having some business 
with the owner, proposed that I should go with 
him, and as it was over a good road, we were 
to take his New York buggy, which he thought 
I would specially enjoy atter so long a tramp 
on horseback. 

We made an early breakfast, expecting to 
leave soon after “sun-up.” Joe had brought 
the carriage to the door, and Case had placed 
a braceeof revolvers under the seat — the 




























2 DINING-ROOM. 


invariable companions on a trip long or short 
—and we were about getting in, when my 
attention was attracted by the rapid riding of a 
horseman in the direction of our house. He 
came up and brought his horse to a sudden 
halt in a way which showed a perfect command 
of the animal. I was very much struck with 
his appearance. He was short, compactly but 
not heavily made, with an intelligent counte- 
nance, resolute expression, and a small light 
blue eye, which at the time flashed with some 
particular excitement. He sat on his horse as 
if he were a part of him—a very Centaur. He 
saluted my friend cordially, but in the manner 
of one in haste, 

“ Them devils are nearer than we reckoned !” 
These were his first words. “‘ They drove off 
four of my best horses last night. Sam has the 
trail ; I am getting a company together to work 
it out. Thought you mought go along.” 

“ Certainly, certainly, Miller,” said my friend, 
jumping out ot the buggy, which he had already 
entered, ‘ Are you sure they are Indians ?” 

“Well, J ain’t sure by no manner of means. 
They leave moccasin tracks; but there are 
skulkers who put them on, a great sight worse 
than Indians. I reckon the Indian gets blamed 
for a good deal of white man’s dirty work. 
Howsomever, we got the trail striking north 
clear as Cammanche Peak. 

“Perhaps you have other business to look 
after?” he continued, glancing at the wagon. 

“* None of consequence,” replied Case. “ Joe, 
take the horse and bring up Ned and Fanny. 
You will go, won’t you ?” turning to me. 
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THE LATE SIR EDWARD CUNARD.—SEE PAGE 91, 


“Just the excursion I would like,” was my 
reply. 

Case introduced me formally to Miller, and 
went in the house to see to our lunch, which he 
said we would stand in need of. 

** And are the Indians so near you?” I asked 
of the Texan, who sat immovable on his horse. 

“Lord bless you, no,” he said, ‘* They 


shoulders. 
cut ; and black, shaggy eyebrows almost con- 
cealed his small, restless gray eyes. His face, 
as I looked in it, conveyed to me no idea what- 
ever. It was absolutely impassive. He rode 
a large fine black horse, and, like his com- 
panions, exhibited the utmost indifference of 
manner. As I looked at him, I thought to my- 


His beard and mustache were un- , 
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GEN. JAMES LONGSTREET, SURVEYOR OF THE PORT OFgNEW ORLEANS.—-SEE PAGE 91. 


“* Yes,” he said, “it’s fine. The Indians knew 
the good spots as well as the whites.” 

“* How is that ?” I asked. 

“The Kichi Indians used to live there not 
much more than thirty years ago. A peaceable 


| tribe as ever was, till they began to kill them 


haven’t been within only seven miles of the vil- | self, ‘* Here, indeed, is one of those regular | 





Southern-born border 
which I have heard so much. I 
must make a sketch of him before I 
leave, for FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRA- 
TED NEWSPAPER,” 

I endeavored to start some conver- 
sation, but the old fellow was taciturn. 
He answered me in monosyllables, 


CARVED RATTLE OF AN INDIAN PHYSICIAN, FRONT VIEW. though civilly enough, and by no 


lage. I live five miles to the other side. They 
found the horses away beyond me.” 

‘“*T should think seven miles was getting 
pretty near.” 

“Oh, no. Them’s nothing but horse and 
cattle Indians. Them’s not on the war-path, 
but a lot of mixed, pretty much mixed—may- 
hap, as I was saying, no Indians at all.” 

“Then why do they go north?” 

“They don’t go north. They pretend to. 
Then they wash their trail and take the back- 
track. Just as like as not this trail will turn 
Waco-way before we have done with it. Ifso 
be it does, I know where to put my hand on 
*em—yes, I do!” and his eye gleamed revenge. 

The horses were now brought round. Rifles 
were slung, and with revolvers in belt, we gal- 
loped away ! 

“What an exciting life!” I saidto myself. 
“Hunting in the bottoms, shooting on the prairie, 
hoeing corn, planting cotton, chasing Indians 
or horse-thieves. What next?” 

A ride of nearly two miles and we reached 
the village. There were collected about twenty 
men mounted, waiting for our return. 

I saw by their reception of Case that he was 
a favorite. No time was lost here, but, turn- 
ing to the left, we struck into the road, and, 
two by two, rode rapidly forward. 





The transition was so sudJen, from the peace- | 


ful ride Case and I expected to take in his new 
wagon, to this armed and warlike excursion, 
that it was some time before I could collect my 
thoughts. At length I began to scrutinize the 
appearance of our ‘“‘ freelancers.” Asthe road, 
in its various windings, turned gracefully round 
the foot of a high bluff, I had an opportunity of 
seeing each couple, and noticing them particu- 
larly. The first thing which struck me was the 
absolute matter-of-fact way in which the party 
were undertaking the excursion. With the 
exception of Miller, who was exasperated by 
the loss of his horses, every one pursued his 
way in the most nonchalant manner possible. 
You would have supposed, to meet the party, 
had you not known to the contrary, that they 
were on a journey across the plains; not armed 
and equipped for a possibly deadly encounter 
with a treacherous and savage foe. So much 
doth 
“Use breed habit in a man.” 


The company was composed mainly of young 
men. My companion—for Case rode further in 
front with Miller—was, however, an exception. 
He was at least fifty, possibly older; and a 


sterner, more weather-beaten face I never saw. | 


His long, grizzied hair came almost to his 


means in a repelling manner. As we 
approached a large and very beautiful bend in 
the river, I could not help expressing my admi- 
ration of it. 
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ruffians, of | 





off. Then they joined old Buffalo Hump, and 
took their revenge.” 

“Were you here then ?” I inquired. 

“Yes,” 

** But you were not born here ?” 

‘““No; but I have lived here pretty 
much all my life.” 

‘* Where were you born ?” I demand- 
ed, rather pertinaciously. 

‘* Me?” exclaimed the hunter; “I 
was born in New Hampshire.” 

“So was I,” was my quick res- 
ponse, and I extended my hand with 
enthusiasm to grasp his. He shook hands with 
me, but without the least emotion, saying, 
‘* Well, it’s a long time since I’ve seen any- | 





—— 


AN INDIAN PHYSICIAN AT WORK.—SEE PAGE 83. 


body from there,” and relapsed into his old 
mood, 

We had now struck the trail, and two of the 
best mounted pushed on a little in advance, to 
see if there were any signs of its ‘** branching.” 
We followed due north two or three miles, 
when it was lost in the river. Parties were 
formed to explore each bank up and down, a 





CARVED RATTLE OF AN INDIAN PHYSICIAN, SIDE VIEW. 


few remaining stationary. After the lapse of at 
least an hour, it was discovered that the trail 
commenced again more than a mile up the 
river. For half a mile it was plainly to be seen, 
when it was again lost in the stream. This 
baffling operation was encountered very often, 
but was in part frustrated by sending two or 
three rapidly forward, to strike the trail, if 
possible, at different points above. 

In this way we made very good progress until 
we came to a place where a large creek emptied 
into the Brazos. Here the trail was again lost, 
and here we were completely put at fault. One 
party pushed a long way up the creek, another 
up the river, but no trace could be found. 
After a long examination of the moccasin tracks, 
Uncle Zeke Crane, my special companion of 
New Hampshire birth, said decidedly, ‘‘ Boys, 
they have turned tail on us. We must put 
back.” 

“But, Uncle Zeke, we did follow back a 
couple of miles on the first break,” said one. 

“T know it, and we ought to have kept on. 
I told Sam to have some of you go back to the 
ford, but you were al! so crazy about Indians 
that you didn’t half do your work—no, nor a 
quarter. Pretty rangers you be.” 

Uncle Zeke’s long speech took me quite by 
surprise. After he had made it he drew out 
his tobacco-pouch, and putting in his mouth an 
enormous quid, mounted his horse, and saying, 


| Come on,” turned immediately southward, 


The rest fell in without objection, thus show- 
ing the influence of the old hunter, Miller, the 
owner of the lost horses, seemed well satisfied 
with the course we were taking, for it coincided 
with the view he himself had expressed about 
“ white Indians.” 

It was now late in the afternoon, and it wa 
very important to strike the trail before dark, so 
as to be satisfied of the direction the thieves 
had taken. We pushed on rapidly, Uncle Zeke 
and I leading. I say ‘“‘and I,” because I still 
stuck by him. For, despite his indifference and 
apparent forgetfulness of his native State, my 
heart warmed to the old fellow. 

“How many years have you lived about 
here ?” I asked. 

**More than thirty.” 

“There were no whites here then, I SU))- 
pose 

“* Well, there was Barnard’s trading-post about 
twenty miles below.” 

* Didn’t the Indians trouble you ?” 

“Indians? No. They were willing to let me 
alone, and I was willing to let them alone. It 
was a kind of bargain betwixt and between. 

I could not help smiling, for he spoke as if 
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the Indians would probably have had the worst 
of it had they broken the compact. 

“So you have never had any difioulty with 
them ?” 

“ Not till the Kichis were driven off, and the 
surveyers began to come in. That made Buffalo 
Hump mad. He told me the place was ‘nun- 
healthy fur white man.’ I knew what he meant. 
I said to him, ‘ Builalo Hump, if it’s unhealthy 
for white man, it’s unhealthy for Indian,’ and I 
tapped the barrel of my riile, and he knew what 
JZ meant.” 

I could not help regarding Uncle Zeke with 
admiration—that admiration which we are 
forced to bestow on exalted courage and a 
fearless self-confidence. Here was a@ solitary 
white who, by the exhibition of these quali- 
ties, had literally magnetized the Indians into 
fear of him. 

“Do you think we are taking the right course 
now ?” I asked, seeing he was growing rather 
more communicative. 

“ Don’t think it ; I know it,” he said. 

“Then you don’t believe it is the Indians who 
stole the horses ?” 

“No more than you stole ’em. 
music a few miles further down.” 

““What seeing music was, I could not conjec- 
ture ; but as Uncle Zeke spoke so confidently, I 
made up my mind that the crisis was not far off. 

We had already traced down the river as far 
aswe had before searched, going all the time 
at @ pretty rapid rate. Here we were again 
forced to proceed carefully. In this way we 
searched both banks till within half a mile of 
the ford I have spoken of, when suddenly a 
yell of triumph (I say * yell,” for it was nothing 
else) burst on my ears from the party on the 
Opposite side. We immediately dashed across, 
and soon discovered the cause of the outburst. 

The trail we had been searching for was here, 
broad and distinct, indicating the passing of 
several horses. Indeed, there was no effort 
at concealment; but the contrary. The marks 
were spread over a wider area, as if to mislead 
by the very careless manner of traveling. 

“It is Jock Martin, by —— 1!” exclaimed 
Miller. 

Some of the younger members of the com- 
pany contradicted this emphatically. 

“It’s no use, gentlemen,” said Miller, “I tell 
you it’s Jock ; I have suspicioned this a long time. 
Didn't I tell you,” turning to Case, “ this morn- 
ing what I thought ” 

“And suppose you did,” exclaimed a rough, 
savage-looking young ranger, with a terrible 
oath—“ suppose you did, does that make it 


You will see 


80? Who the —— are you, to accuse a neigh- 
bor of stealing your horses ?” 
“Look here!” said Miller, very calmly— 


“look here! Suppose it turns out I am right, 
Jim Travers, then what ?” 

“There’s no right about it,” retorted the 
other; “Jock wouldn’t meddle with another 
man’s horse any more than you would.” 

“Never mind that,” said Miller ; “all I say is, 
supposing it’s so ” 

* You are acting like town trash,” said Uucle 
Zeke, who interfered authoritatively ; “ what 
We have got to do is to follow this trail whether 
it leads to ——, or to the Methodist meeting- 
house.” 

A general murmur of assent proved the wis- 
dom of Unele Zeke's dictum, and on we went. 

“Where does Jock Martin live ?” I ventured 
to ask. 

“ Across the river, in Hill county.” 

“ Near here ?” 

“ Not more than four or five miles.” 

My companion @id not seem disposed to con- 
verse, and I thought best to keep silence. 

At the ford the trail diminished. Here it 
plainly divided and, a little way down, one 
part was discovered running east, while the 
main trace still lay down the Brazos. 

There was another consultation. 

“T will follow the light trail,” exclaimed 
Miller. 

“So will I,” rejoined Travers, fiercely. 

“Uncle Zeke,” said Miller, “come this way. 
Come with us, and what you say I'll do,” 

* Agreed,” said Travers. 

About one-half our company continued after 
the main track,and the other half, which in- 
cluded Case and myself, followed the trail 
which “‘ branched” to the east. The sun was 
setting, and twilight would soon be on us. We 
Kept on as fast as possible, and in half an hour 
were brought to a log house, the gable-end of 
which stood toward us. Ualike the ordinary 
construction, the door was in the end, not in 
the centre of the cabin, which was small, con- 
sisting of a single room. 

One of the men dismounted and attempted 
to open the door. It was fast. He knocked 
loudly—he shook it; no response. Travers 
then got off his horse, went to the door, and 
called Jock by name. There was no reply. 

At length a child’s voice was heard through 
the crevice saying her father and mother had 
gone over to Croley’s, and would not be back 
till late. At this moment Miller, who, it seems, 
had absented himself on our first coming up, 
appeared leading a horse which he declared 
was one of the four stolen, and which he had 
found concealed in the bottom. 

“ Break open the door,” said Uncle Zeke. 

Three or four men at once sprang against it. 

* Hands off there,” shouted a voice from the 
little window in the gable. 

I had not dismounted, but kept close by 
Uncle Zeke, who sat qnietly on his horse, as 


undisturbed as usual. I looked up, and saw 
the barrel of a rifle pointed, as it appeared, at 
me, 80 as exactly to cover my person. I did 
not feel at all pleasant, I assure you, and if 
this was the “music” Uncle Zeke said we 
were to see, I can only say it was far from 
agreeable. Just then my visions of the joyous, 
independent farming life of the frontier began 
to subside, and I feit almost ready to go back to 
@ quiet clerkship in New York. The fact is, I 
never hai a “shooter” aimed at me before, 


and to use the expression of Buffalo Hump, the 
place appeared to be getting unhealthy. 
At this juocture Travers interfered. 


Z 





“take in your 
You've got 
But 


“Jock! he exclaimed ; 
shooting-iron. I’m your friend. 
plenty of friends here if you're all right, 
this ain’t the way to prove it.” 

The rifle was drawn in, and Jock’s head ap- 
peared at the seven-by-nine window for a 
parley. 

* What do yon want ?” he sald. 

“ Let us in, Jock,” cried Travers, 

“Where are the rest of my horses ?” shouted 
Miller. 

** Gentlemen,” retorted the outlaw, for so he 
now seemed to be, “when I see a dozen men 
hounding one, I rather reckon I don’t open 
doors to them 60 easy. What I’ve to say is, 
Stand off.” 

“Jock,” said Uncle Zeke, as quietly as if he 
was giving him an invitation to a barbecue— 
“ Jock, circumstances are agin you. Here is Mil- 
ler’s horse stowed away in your bottoms.” 

“ And supposing he strayed here, and suppos- 
ing I took him up to do Miller a good turn ?” in- 
terrupted Jock. 

“ Just so,” chimed in Travers. 

“ And by ——! supposing you didn't !” shouted 
Miller. 

“ Boys, keep quiet,” continued Uncle Zeke. 
“T was saying, Jock, circumstances are against 
you, but they mought be explained. We don’t 
come as your enemies; but, Jock, J say it,” 
continued the old man, “you must give your- 
self up.” 

“Never, by ! shrieked the other, and 
the rifle was out again in a twinkling, and, as 1 
thought, pointed to its old spot, right at me. 

I dare say that Uncle Zeke was really the ob- 
jective point, as possibly he might have been 
before, for I could not well discriminate. At 
all events I had too much pride to haul off, and 
thus decide the question. Uncle Zeke, how- 
ever, was as little moved as if a bottle of soda- 
water had been aimed at him. 

* Boys,” said he, “it is getting dark. It 
won't do to hurt women and children. We will 
camp here. One-half will watch the house, 
Vother half camp down. Jim Travers, Jock’s 
your friend, you say. Take the watch. If he 
gets off in the night, we'll look to you !” 

I never heard more concentrated meaning 
put into four words than in the “‘ We'll look to 
you” which Uncle Zeke uttered. There seemed 
to be no appeal from them. 

Travers himself submitted to the decree with- 
out question. After all, Uncle Zeke knew his 
man, and it was a good stroke of policy to put 
him on honor as captain of the watch. The 
camp-lire was now lit, and those who had the 
forethought, like Case, to stow away some- 
thing for this emergency, proceeded to make a 
rude supper, which was presently shared with 
their less fortunate companions, 

At length a sort of drowsiness overcame me. 
I no longer heard the tread of horses’ feet, as 
they measured slowly the little circle around 
the cabin of Jock Martin. Oblivious to all 
danger past and prospective, I slumbered 
heavily. 











GENERAL ARANCO. 


Avavstin ARranco was born in 1833. He 
Was a son of that devotee of Cuban independence, 
Senor Arango. Educated at the College of the “‘ Esco 
lapios,’’ he was placed at an early age in charge of the 
estates owned by his father, in the jurisdiction of 
Puerto Principe. ’ 

In his eighteenth year, Augustin Arango married. 
Joaquin Agiiero’s conspiracy took place immediately 
afterward, and called him from his young bride to the 
cause of his other love—his native land. A captainin 
the ranks of the patriota at the time of the pronun- 
ciamiento of Las Tunas, he received, in an unfortu- 
nate mistake resulting at night in the collision oi 
two parties of Cubans, two bullet-wounds, 

In July, 1851, an encounter took place on the plant- 
ation of San Carlos between one hundred and fifty 
regular troops of Spain and nine Cubans, Augastin 
Arango was one of the nine. After a fight of two 
hours, he fell, severely wounded, Though left by his 
comrades for dead upon the field, the Spaniards, as 
they passed on, shot him in the side. a few hours 
afterward he recovered his senses. crawling 
some distance, he found a horse. Mounting as best 
he could, he rode nine miles to the place of his brother, 
Dr. Arango, now of this city. 

Trepanning having been performed, the other wounds 
of Augustin Arango favorably under the 
skill and care of his brother. Having remained con- 
cealed in the island until completely convalescent, he 
sailed in September, 1851, for this city, on his way to 
Panama, Two years subsequently he returned from 
Panama to Cuba. 

When General Quitman prepared his movement on 
Cuba in 1854, Augustin Arango determined to lend his 
co-operation. Having received from. New York two 
hundred rifles, he succeeded in conveying them, for 
service by the patriots, to his plantation. The failure 
of the movement, however, made his labor of love in 
that oase a labor in vain. 

When Cespedes struck for independence at Yara, 
Augustin Arango leaped, in all his life-long devo- 
tion, to the front. He was one of the chiefs who led 
the patriots of Puerto Principe into line with those of 
Bayamo. In November last, he and his brother Na- 
poleon fell, with a Cuban force, upon the town of 
Guaimaro, and succeeded in capturing its Spanish 
garrison. In acknowledgment of his past services, 
and those he was at that time rendering, he was 


elected general of the command, having its head-- 


quarters at Las Minas, on the railway between Nuevi- 
tas and Puerto Principe. With two hundred men he 
immediately marched to harass the column of fifteen 
hundred Spaniards, marching from Puerto Principe 
under Balmaseda, His first attack cost the enemy 
sixty men in killed and a proportional number in 
wounded, In his determined tenacity he repeated 
his attacks on the march five or six times, until Bal- 
maseda, with seven times Arango’s number of men, 
was to tind for his exhausted force the shelter of 
San Miguel. 

On the 234 of December last, Balm: reinforced 
by artillery and men, moved from San Miguel upun 
Sipanicu. Arango and Castillo having united their 
forces, attacked him on the way, and forced him, after 
a loss of thirty killed and many wounded, to retire 
toward Cascaro, 

After the recoil of Balmaseda from 8S! Gen- 
eral Dulce sent to the — certain comm Ts 
of peace, Offering a thorough reform of the govern- 
ment of the island, and undertakfhge, furihermore, to 
place the liberties thus granted under the guarante 
of a ative militia, their overtures impressed General 


| Arango favorably. Confiding in the assurances given 

him by the Governor of Nucvitas, he proceeded with 
credentials from that funotionary, under a flag of 
truce, to hold a pariey with Governor Mena, in Puerto 
Principe, On arriving in that oity he was received by 
the Spanish military, by whom, in outrage upon every 
instinct of humanity and civilization, , the oz 
of peace, coming to them with a safe conduct in his- 
pocket and a flag of truce in his hand, was barbar- 
ously assassinated! The co of the murdered hero 
of many struggies for the fréedom of his native land 
was put upen a cart, and, bleeding from the wounds of 
the assassins, was hauled through the streets of his 
native city, followed by a band of music, and a mob 
shouting vivas for Spain! Thus was this brave and 
devoted gentleman cut off in the flower of his life by 
an outrage upon mankind that, while gemeng bowes 
down in sorrow his wife and ten children, has left 
them no other inheritance than that of an honorable 
Lame. 








Interesting to Ladies. 

My Grover & Baker machine has been OVER TEN 
YEARS in steady — use, and has never needed 
anything in the wayof repairs ; and it seems likely 
to answer as wellfor the next ten years, 


E. ROOD, Lexington, Ky. 


Mr. Benyamin Woop es. in a pub- 
lished challenge to test the circulation aay of 
the metropolitan journals, He claims that his paper, 
the New York Zventng News, circulates more copies 
than twice the combined circulation of all the other 
evening papers in this city, and backs his statement 
to the amount of $3,000 against all competitors, The 
lists are open—who will pick up the gauntlet ? 

FRAGRANT AND PLEASING.—OColgate’s Tollet Soap is 
found in more families than any other Soap. Sold by 
all druggists.—Pitisburgh Presbyterian Banner, 


A POOR GIRL’S 


LETTER. New peas from 
SPANIARD AND CAPTIVE INDIAN MAID 40 “ 
PERICHOLE WALTZES - - -b) @ 
TELEGRAM WALTZ—STRAUSS - -40 “ 
THE EYE THAT BRIGHTENS WHEN 


COME - - - . - 30 
PULLING HARD AGAINST THE STREAM 30 
Violin or Flute Arrangements, 15¢c. each. Music 
mailed, FREDERICK BLUME, 
1,125 Broadway, 2d door above 25th St. 


The langham EXtotel, 
LONDON. 
JAMES M. SANDERSON, 
(Pormerly of New York), 
700-707 MANAGER. 


G RAND DUCHESS, AND SIXTEEN 
¥ other popular Operas, for Piencforte, Solo, 50 cents 
each, or splendidly bound in vermilion and gold, one 
dollar. The cheapest and most ex'ens:ve catalogue of 
Modern Music in the World. Mailed free on application. 
Any work mailed on receipt of price, 

tf BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


Early Rose Potato. 


NE lb. EARLY ROSE sent by mail, 
postpaid, $1. Four lbs. EARLY ROSE, sent by 
mail, postpaid, $3. Best Spring Wheat in the world; 
the earliest and most productive Corn; wonderful 
yielding Oats—white and black—weighing 45 lbs. to 
the bushel; Spring Barley; Grass Seeds; Fowls; 
Eggs; Hogs; the great Feed Cutter. Send for the 
EXPERIMENTAL FARM JOURNAL—most valuable 
Yagazine issued tn this country—only $1.50 per year. 
subscribe if you want to make your farm pay. Ad 
dress GEO, A. DEITZ, 
705-8 Chambersburg, Pa. 


\ ANTED—LADY AGENTS, im every 

Town and Village to sell what every lady will 
yurchase at sight. Address Miss MURRAY, 139 Ful- 
.on street, N. Y. 


Wir USE DULL SCISSORS ?—When 
25 eents will buy one of Jacon’s CELEBRATED 
SHARPENERS, Sent, ad for price, Great induce- 
ments to Agents. SUUTHWICK & HASTINGS, 
Worcester, Masa, 


A NEWSPAPER CHALLENGE. 


OFFICE OF THE EVENING NEWS, } 
April 2, oa 
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Believing that Tas New YOR« EVENING News has 
the largest circulation of any daily paper—morning 
or evening—published in the Uuited States, 1 make 
the following proposition : 

First—That Tat EVENING News circulates daily 
more copies than the New York Herald, 

SreonD—That THE EVENING NEws circulates more 
copies than TWICE THE COMBINED CIRCULA pd 
~ Rees the other evening papers published in 

TurRp—That THE EVENING News has a larger circu- 
lation than any other daily paper published in the 
United States, 

I ae to give $1,000 to any charitable institution 
of this city, either of the above propositions is 
proved to be incorrect ; $2,000 if two them are 
proved to be incorrect ; $3,000 if the three should 

provided the proprietors of 
he newspaper accept the chalienge agree to for- 
felt the same amounts case the above statements 
are decided in favorof Tae Eventne News. Each 
party to select the proprietor of some first-class news- 


and if the two shouid not they to select 
a third. BEAJAMIN WOOD. 


MUSIC FOR THE MILLION. 


Hitcnocock, of No. 98 Spring Street, New York, has 
conferred S vast benefit upon the family circle, and 





society at all over the country, by originating 
and fntrod a plan through which choice music 
may be placed the hands of the million, at a 


price so small that all can enjoy the luxury. We may 
be said to be a musical nation. Every house, almost, 
has a piano, and not only instrumental, but vocal mu- 
sic is @ part of our & m of mental culture. Good 
music, at a —_ = is what is a, and 
Hironcock has boldly made the experiment, whioh 
has turned out a splendid success, His issues em- 
brace sacred, operatic, pathetic, comic—in fact, all 
kinds of melody, neatiy gotten up, beautifally printed 
in numbers, at five cents each. He has already ar- 
ranged a series of sixty numbers, the cost of which, 
at three dollars, is about one-fifth the price hitherto 
charged. Hrromcock has struck a chord which will 
reverberate all over the Union.—Day Book. 





Physicians ! Give your Patients Sweet Quinine. 


Holloway’s Pills.--Females whose 
systems are from sedentary employment, 
will ind immediate relief by — few boxes of 
these most reliable pills. They purify and enrich the 
y~ =f enabling the various organs to fulfill their 
du 


Zxit Pills and Black Draughts.--Dr. 
Winslow's Liver and Stomach Lozenge supersedes 
all the soul-sickening purgatives ‘in use. No stomach 
revolts at this pleasant bon-bon, which contains the 














true vegetable antidotes to dyspepsia and 
ness, and effects a cure without pain. 








PARENTS "sci 


The Easiest Way to Do It. 








CENTS PER WEEK WtLL BUY THE 

Boys’ AND GIRLS’ WREKLY. A 16 page paper, 

especially adapted for the young\folks, illustrated 
with 20 engravings in each mmumbér. 





13 Reasons Why You Should Buy It. 


Ist.—-It is Intended to supply the young of bot’! sexes 
with matter entertaining enough to attract them to 
read, and instructive enough to make the rea ling 
profitable. Parents find it the most valuable an xil- 
ifary for family instruction. 

2a.—The stories are by the first writers of the day i\ 
this branch, and all tend to inculcate in the young, 
honesty, manliness, uprightness, courage, and truth, 
as well as respect for religion. In their choice the 
greatest care is exercised. 

3a.—But, while the young seek fiction, they require: 
something more; and our object is always so to blend 
instruction with amusement as to make the paper a. 
vehicle for conveying useful information in a pleas-. 
ing form. 

4th.—As an incentive to industry and perseverance, 
it gives weekly a portrait, with biography, of the 
best scholar in each school in different parts of the 
country. 

Sth.—It has very interesting tales of travelers, in 
which much instruction is blended with amuse- 
ment. 

6th.—It tells them all about the countries of the 
world, especially our own. 

7th.—It tells them all about illustrious people, and 
how they became s0. 

8th.—It tells them all about natural history, and the 
curiosities of nature and art. 


9th.—It gives scenes at home and abroad. 


10th.—It gives instructions for interesting employ- 
ment for the young. 

11th.—It tells the boys how to make boats, kites, to. 
play games of skill, etc. 

12th.—It tells the girls how to make toys, dolls, 
neediework, tatting, crocheting. 

13th.—It tells all about croquet, base-ball, la crosse, 
etc. 


The following continued stories have been, and are 
now being published in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS 
AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


SILAS THE OCONJUROR; 

THE HUNTER’S FEAST, by Mayne Reid; 
CHEVY CHASE; 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS; 

ALONE IN THE PIRATE’S LAIR; 
ERNEST BBACEBRIDGE; 

THE STUDENT CAVALIER; 

THE BLACK PANTHER; 

NOBODY’S DOG; 

VOYAGE OF THE CONSTANCE. 

A prize of $5, another of $2.50, and another, a beau- 
tiful picture, are presented weekly for the best solu- 
tions to enigmas and charades. Nearly 400 prizes 
have been given away with this beautiful paper. 


WHAT PARENTS SAY ABOUT FRANK LESLIE’S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 

A gentleman thus writes to us: 

WASHINGTON, Dec, 7, 1868. 

DEAR Str—I am compelled to purchase your Boys’ 
AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY regularly for my little daughter, 
whose reward it is for studiousness and good conduct; 
and it is the greatest incentive to “goodness” that 
can be offered to her. She would rather be deprived 
of almost anything else than her “WEEKLY.” It is 
the only matter any way resembling fiction she is al- 
lowed to peruse, and it is all she desires. Permit me 
to certify to the usefulness of the paper beyond amuse- 
ment, in the patterns for playthings, etc., and from its 
varied reading matter, prose, and poetry. Whenread 
aloud, it perfects the intonation more in reading one 
copy than one month’s practice from her ordinary 
school-books. I know of no such aid to a child’s edu- 
cation, when properly used, as is afforded by the 
WEEKLY, combining, as it does, instruction with 
amusement. Very respectfully, 

H. CLAY BOUDINOT. 





WHAT A PRINCIPAL OF A SCHOOL THINKS OF 
THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 

DEAR SIR—FRANK LESLIE’s Boys’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY is the paper for boys and girls, and I can 
heartily recommend it to the scholars of our Public 
Schools. Of all the magazines and papers published 
for the young, I regard it as the best, abounding with 
a variety of interesting and useful information. 
Quite a number of my boys and girls have recently 
become subscribers. Youps, etc., 

H. G, HUNTER, 
Principal High School, Hamburg, Pa. 

A lady writes: 

“T am delighted with the Bors’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 
as are also all the rest of us at home, and consider it 
to be the best paper of the kind in publication, contain- 
ing nothing but what is pure and good.” 


Terms: 5 Cents Weekly; $2.50 One Copy for One 
Year; $6 for Three Copies; $20 for Ten Copies for One 
Year, and a copy free for one year for the getter-up of 
the club. 

Clergymen and Teachers, $2.00 Per Year. 

Send 25 Cents, for which you will receive the next 
succeeding five numbers, postage paid, as specimens 
of the paper. Address 


FRANK LESLIE, 
687 Pearl Street, 
New York. 








Aran, 24, 1869.} 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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EXLTORmCOoOcCH’sS 


HALF-DIME MUSIC 


, 4 pages, colored 


Printed on heavy mnusic-pa 
5 cents each ; the 


titles. Music and Words, Pr 
whole 60 mailed for $3 00, 


NOW READY. 


Nos. 60. Meet Me in the Lane, Love, 
“* 69, Mabel Waltz. 
“ 68, The Smile of Memory. 
“ 57, Sweet Heart, 
“ 66, Boot Black’s Song. 
“ 65. Lady Mine, 
“ 64, Five O’Clock in the Morning. 
“ 63, Those Tassels on the Boots. 
“ 62, Pretty Bird. 
“ 51, Why Wandering Here? 
“ 60, Cali Me Thine Own. 
“ 49, Le Sabre de Mon Pere, 
“ 48, Woodside Waltz and Polka, 
“ 47, Home, Sweet Home. (lostrumental.) 
“ 46. Perichole’s Letter. 
“ 45, The Moonlit Sea. 
“ 44, St. Nicholas Galop, 
“ 43, Velocipede Johuny. 
« 42, Gens D’Armes Duet, 
Gems from Orphee. 
Belles of Broadway. 
Flying Trapeze. 
Power of Love, (Instrumental). 
Susan's Story. 
I Will not Ask to Preas that Cheek. 
The Kosy Wreath, 
The Life-Boat, 
Light of the World. (Sacred). 
* 32, Beautiful Bells, 
Lxion Galop. 
Olympic Schottische. 
UP in a Balloon, 
. There’s a Charm in ey 
See the Conquering Hero Comes! 
Take Back the Heart. 
. The Passing Bell. 
Still ’ll Love Thee. 
Waltzing Down at Long Branch. 
Riding Down Broadway. 
She might not Suit your Fancy. 
Arm-in-Arm, (Polka Mazurka). 
The Rose of Erin. 
Silver Chimes, 
The Old Cottage Clock. 
. His Love Shines Over All, (Sacred), 
Magzie’s Secret. 
Little Maggie May. 
The Danish Boy’s Whistle, 
Come Hither, my Baby, my Darling. 
Genevieve Waliz. 
Skating Rink Polka, 
Champagne Charlie. 
Praise of Tears. 
“ 4% LReally don’t Think I shall Marry. 


“ 6. Good-by, Sweetheart, Good-by. 
“ 6, Not for Joseph. 
“ 4, Blue Eyes. 
“ 38. We'd Better Bide a Wee, 
“ 2, Won’t You Tell Me Why, Robin? 
“ 1, Captain Jinks, 
The above can be had at the music, book, and pe- 


Yodical stores, or by enclosing the price, 5 cents each, 

to the publisher. Other choice selections will rapidly 

follow. Agents wanted. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 

a, v8 Spring St., New York (under St. Nicholas 
Otel). 


YEARLY INCOME! 


$500 TO ALL WHO POSSESS 
THE MINE OF WEALTH. 


All may, therefore, why not ? possess the latest and 
greatest mystery in the world. Desirable for those 
who wish to retire from active, laborious busi- 
ness, and all others who would like to walk about 
with a pocketful of the “needful” and make from $3 
to $10 for every hour’s service, 

The business is inexhaustible, and thousands are 
now engaged in it; while to their most intimate 
friends the cause of their great success and prosperity 
— a mystery. Any party engaged will frequently 
receive 

Sealed Packages by Express or mail 
and farther than this, the business is all to yourself, as 
the article can be carried in the vest pocket, except 
when wanted for use. It needs your attention but 
one or two days in a week, or a couple of hours daily, 
which can be after other business is over. No addi- 
tional rent, taxes, or help of any kind. We do not 
wish to scatter our munificence broadcast over the 
country to meet the wanton gaze of every upstart, 
who has neither brains nor money, and would pros- 
trate any business, no matter how good or profitable, 
Therefore, in justice to ourselves, we prefer not to 
enter into further details here. Suffice to say that we 
will send you particulars of the “Mine of Wealth” 
for 25 cents, and one prepaid directed envelope for re- 
turn, and supply you on terms that cannot fail to give 
satisfaction, providing that, in making application, 
you consider you under oath not to divulge the 
nature of the businéss under any circumstances or 
through any cause. Act promptiv, strike whtle you 
have the opportuntty, and a FORTUNE is yours. 
A word to the wise is sufficient. 

Enclose, with your address, one prepaid directed en- 
velope and 25c. Ask for “The Mine of Wealth.” 
GUMBRIDGE & Co., 69 Wall St., N. Y. 707-10 


~ A DAY. 


% aw ness new. 
00., Biddeford, Me. 


$3,000$ fAhtFF:. 


“| 00 REWARD for any case which 
e . DR. RICHAU’S GOLDEN REME- 





Agents wanted. Busi- 
Address, with stamp, pai A 
702- 





Address U. 8. 
704-16 





DIES ‘fail to cure. Circulars sent, Correspondents 
answered, Address DR. RICHARDS,,No, 228 Varick 
street, N. Y. 706-757 





ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OFC 


# Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
f ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
ie paid in Gold, and information fur- 
ait : nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 








Hes BLACK WORMS, AND PIMPLES 
on the Face, use PERRY’S COMEDONE AND PIMPLE 

REMEDY, prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond 

street, New York. Sold everywhere, 704-16 





ABSOLUTE Divorces legally obtained in different 
States; desertion, etc., sufficient cause. No publicity. 
No charge until divorce obtained, Advicefree. Ad- 
dress M. HOUSE, Attorney, 78 Nassau st., N. Y. 





Great Distribution by 
the Metropolitan Gift Co.—Casn Gifis to 
the amount of $250,00U.—Every Ticket 
Draws a Prize. 


5 Cash Gifts, each $10,000 | 40 Cash Gifts, each $500 
10 “ “ 5,000 200 “ “ 100 





20 “ co 1,000 300 “ “ 50 
60 Elegant Rosewood Pianos - each $300 to $30 
76 = Se Melodeons ” to 100 
350 Sewing Machines’ - - 4 @to 17 

600 Gold Watches - - - = 75 to 300 


Cash Prize, Silverware, etc., all valued at $1,000,000 
A chance to diaw auy of the above /’rizes for 25 cts, 
Tickets describing Prizes are sealed in envelopes and 
well mixed. On receipt of 25 cts. a scaled Ticket is 
Grawn without choice and sent by mail to any address, 
The Prize named upon it will be delivered to the ticket- 
holder on payment of One Dollar. Prizes are imme- 
diately sent to any address by express or return mail, 
You will know what your Prize is before you pay for it, 
Any Prize exchanged for another af same value, 
No Blanks, Our patrons can depend on fair dealing. 
REFERENCES.-W e select the follow wey Ee = many who 
have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly permitted 
us to publish them: 8. T. Wilkins, Buffalo, $5,000 ; 

iss Annie Monroe, Chicago, Piano, $650; John D. 

oore, Louisville, $1,000; Miss Emma Walworth, 
Milwaukie, Piano, $500; Rev. E. A. Day, New Orleans, 
$500. We publish no names without permission, 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS.—‘“‘ The firm is reliable, and 
deserve their success,” — Weekly Tribune, Oct. 8. * We 
know them to be a fair dealing firm.”—N. Y. Herald, 
Oct. 28. “Afriend of ours drew a $500 prize, which 
was promptly received.”"—Daily News, Dec. 3. 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements to Agenta. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Every package of Sealed 
Envelopes contains ONE CASH GIFT. Six Tickets for 
$1; 13 for $2; 35 for $5; 110 for $15. All letters 
should be addressed to . 





HARPER, WILSON & Co., 
707-16 173 Broadway, N. Y. 
OMETHING NEW AND START- 


LING.—Psychologic Attraction, Fascination, or 
Science of the Soul. A new book, 400 pages, non- 
il, clegantly bound in cloth, by Herbert Hamilton, 
A., author of “ Vital Forces,” etc, This wondcr- 
ful book contains full and complete instructions to 
enable any one to fascinate and gain the confidence 
or love of either sex, and control or subject the brate 
creation at will. All possess and can exert this men- 
tal power, by reading this book (not a mere circular 
or advertising scheme), which can be obtained by 
sending your address and postage to the Publishers, 
T. W. EVAKS & CO., 
139 South 7th St., or 41 South 8th St., seen me 





To BMOKERS.—Send $2, and get a 
P°.CKET CIGAR MACHINE, post free, by mail, 
Your cigars will cost less than ONE CENT each. Agents 
clear $5 to $25 per day. State, County, and Town 
rights for sale. Send stamp for circulars, 
AMERICAN CIGAR MACHINE CO, 
708-10c0Ww Bo. ton, Mass, 


Vy HOEV ER WILL ACT AS AGENT, 

either lady or gentieman, can earn in an even- 

a WEB OF SHEETING, SILK DRESS PATTERN, 

Watcn, CARPET, Set of WAVERLY NOVELS, etc, etc., 

or selection from a great variety of other articlts, aus 
Commissioners in our 


GREAT SPRING TRADE SALE, 


comprisifig over 350 different articles. Send for Cat- 
alogues. PARKER & CO., 
708-11 98 and 100 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


DEAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA. 
A lady who had suffered for years from Deafness, 


Catarrh and Scrofula, was cured by a simple remedy. 

Her sympathy and gratitude prompts her to send the 

receipts tree of charge to any one sim larly aMicted, 

Address Mrs. M, C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N, J, 
Wel 


IRON FRONTS FOR DWELLINGS. 


We are prepared to furnish and erect Iron Fronts 
for Dwellings, to take the place of brick or brown- 
stone, equ handsome, more durable, and much 
cheaper. 


THE NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 
704-29 77 and 83 Liberty Street. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 
UBLISHFD for the benefit of young men and others 
who suffer trom Nervons Debii ty. etc., supply- 
ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who curs d 
himee'f, end sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 
MAYFAIR, Brook!yn, N. Y. ti 


100 YARDS OF SHEETING 


For a Club of 100 in our great 


ONE DOLLAR SALE, 


if all returned. A little extra exertion secures it. 
Send for circulars with new Commission rates, before 
sending your clubs elsewhere. One trial will convince 
you that our terms to agents are not excelled, and the 
quality of our goods unequaled by any other house 
in our line of business, 

8. C. THOMPSON & CO., 

186 Federal Street, Boston, Mass, 





707-710 


HE HOUSEHOLD FRIEND tells how 

to make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, 
Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordiala, and hundreds of 
other articles in dally demand. Easily made, and sold 
at large profits, Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents, by 
W. HEPBURNE 102 Nassau street New York. 








| O IT NOW.—Don't delay, but send 25 
cents at once and receive MAPLE LEAVES 
until the end of 1869, 

the most popular Monthly published. 
copies sent on receipt of astamp. Address 
0, A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


It is the cheapest, the best, and 
Specimen 





GENTS WANTED for the only steel 
i engraving of GEN. GRANT and his family, pub- 
lished with their approval. Size 14461% Address 
GOODSPEED & OO., 37 Park Row, New York, 707-10 





2 SOMETHING NEW. 3 


For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles ; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO,, 
83 Nassau St., N. Y¥. Box 6,167. 











WANTED—AGENTS—TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN ENITTING MACHINE. Price 
$26. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Ma- 
chine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per 
minute. Liberal indnecments to Agents. Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo, 707-718 





THEE DOGMA suUN. 
CHARLES A. DANA’S PAPER. 


The cheapest, neatest, and most reliable of New 
York journals. Everybody Likes it. Three editions, 
DAILY, SEMI-WEEELY, and WEEKLY, at $6, $2, and 
@1 a year. Full reports of Markets, agriculture, 
Farmers’ and Fruit-Growers’ Clubs, and a complete 
story in every Weekly and Semi-Weekly number. A 
valuable present to every subscriber. Send for speci- 
| men, with premiuin list, I, W. ENGLAND, 
| 707-710 Publisher Sun, New York. 





| THE GREAT AUTHORITY IN POLITICS— 
FRANK LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN. 
See the present Pictorial History of Grant's 
War with the Congressional Kel. 








DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any house in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 687-9 





BESTA BBUISHED 1i18se6é1. 








GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan, 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS, 


AT CARGO PRICES 





HE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs. They are 
sold at cargo prices, the game as the Company sell 
them in New York, as the Mst of prices will show. 


nae 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per pound. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per 


pound, 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.20 per pound, 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 
per pound, 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 

1,25 per pound, 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best 1.25 per 


pound, 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25¢., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per 
poung. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, 
and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can 
economize in that article by using our Prench Break- 
fast and Dinner Caffee, which we sell at the low price 
of 20c. per pound, and warrant to give entire satis- 
faction, ROASTED (Unground), 30c., 35¢., best 40c, per 
pound. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. 
per pound, 
CLUB ORDER. 
Portsmouth, Mich., Aug. 26, 1868, 
To the Great American Tea Company, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents—The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date, 

Hoping this v7 be as good as former packages, 


remain, yours, etc, 
’" JOHN’ W. HAWKINS, 








10 Ibs. Uncolored Japan Mrs. Kempton, at $1 00 $10 00 
6 Imperial . - at 125 625 
8 Young Hyson - A.L.Cummingsat 125 875 
2 Imperial - Elias Stephens,at 125 250 
4 Coffee - -J.L.Chapman,at 40 1650 
. Gunpowder - 0. A.Wattrous,at 150 300 
4 Imperial - F. Taylor, at 125 600 
7 Young Hyson - J. Hopkins, at 125 600 
6 Coffee - - “6 at 30 150 
6 Gunpowder + John Stephens,at 150 900 
4 Young Hyson - W.H. Doraty, at 125 600 
1 hs - H. Malone, at 125 126 
2 po - N. Newcomb, at 125 250 
4 “ - N.Campbell, at 125 600 
8 Gunpowder + Judge Miller, at 150 4650 
. Gunpowder - A. Gale, at 150 600 
2 Imperial - Mrs. B at 125 250 

$74 35 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
$50, had better send a Post Office Draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
press, but larger orders we will forward by Express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club, Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford, Wesend no 
complimentary packages for Clubs of less than $30, 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting then: pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the Custom House sferes to our warehouses. 

We warrant the goods w@,ecll to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded, 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by cluvbing together, can reduce 
the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third 
(besides the Express charges), by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate our name and style of advertising and 
doing business, it is imporiant that our friends should 
be very careful to write our address in full, and also 
to put on the number of our Post Office Box, as a 
pears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators, 

Post Office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of “The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders (as below, n0 more, 0 less). 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 831 & 3S VESEY STREET. 
Post Office Box 5,648, New York City. 





The Celebrated 


$15. 


HUNTING WATCHES. 


Imitation Gold 


$20. 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 





CASES 


OF THE 


‘COLLINS METAL 


(Improved Oroide). 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Onur superior Oroide Watches 
having recently been imitated, and Worthless watches sold 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, and other cities, represented 
as our Watches, we hereby caution the public against them, 
and give notice that we are in no way res 
bogus concerns, and only those purchasing direct] 
us can secure a genuine Watch of our manufacture, We have 
recent! 
durability, and to protect the public from imposition here- 
after, have named it “ COLLINS METAL,” and we give 
notice that any one making use of this name will be prose- 
cuted to the extent of the law. 


nsible for those 
from 


greatly improved our Oroide in appearance and 


This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold ; can not be distinguished from it by the best judges; 


retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold excepting in intrinsic value. 


All our Gentlemen’s Watches 


are Full Jeweled Patent Levers ; those for Ladies, an improved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small 


watch, all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. 
ness, style of fish, general appearance, and for time, to a gold one costing $159. 


The $15 Watches are equal in neat- 
Those for $20 are of extra 


fine finish, and are fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6, 

JEWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds of Jewelry of the Collins Metal ; Pins, Earrings, Sleeve-But- 
tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, Bracelets, Pencils, Charms, Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, ete,, all of the 
latest and most elegant styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear. 

TO CLUBS.—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time we will send one watch extra, free of charge. 

We positively employ no agents (who would require a commission), as we cannot possibly manufacture the 


watches for less than our published prices. 


prices. Parties in New York or elsewhere, He ae ney | 


Collins Watches can only be had at our office in New 


ork city. 


Our regular customers, therefore, have the bencfit of our lowest 


themselves as our agents, are swindlers. The genuine 
Customers are requestcd not to send money 


in letters, as we will send goods to any part of the United States, to be paid for when taken from the express 


office. 
Oustomers in the city w 


Customers must PPy. all express charges. In ordering, write plainly the name, town, county, and State, 
li remember that our only office is 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office (Up-stairs), New York. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 





T° REMOVE MOTH PATCHES, 
Freckles, and Tan from the face, use PERRY'S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
*< > It is reliable. sold by all Druggisis. 


Prepared only by Dr. | and Fanc 


| RuAcs WALNUT PORTABLE RACK 


for Parlors, Bedrooms, Stores, etc. : holds Books 


y Articles. Sent by express on +42 of 


price, $2.50. W.C, WEMYSS, 8 Astor Place, N, 
i 7004-22008 
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“BISHOP & REIN, | 


Jovvelers, 
Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


NEW YORK. 
696-7210 


Laughing Gas! 


‘¢ TF THE COLTON DENTAL ASSO- 

CIATION does not render tooth-pulling a | 
pleasure, with their Laughing Gas, they certainly take | 
away all pain from the operation, as I can testify from | 
personal experience.””"—A PATIENT. 


It isour specialty, having given the Gas to over | 
34,000 patients without one failure or accident. Come 
to headquarters, No. 19 COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW 
YORK, and judge for yeurself. 705-80 








TOOL CHESTS VELOCIPEDES@ LATHES 
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0700-704 


ENTIRE NEW STOCK OF FURNITURE | 


At reduced prices, consisting of PARLOR, DINING- 
ROOM, and CHAMBER SUITES, at 


F. KRUTINA’S, 


Manufactory and Warerooms, Nos, 96 and 
98 East Houston street, between Bowery and Second 
avenue. All goods warranted. 708-150 


PATENT AGENCY. 
\ UNN & CO., for more than 23 years have 
been the leading Solicitors of American and Eu- 
ropean Patents, and have prosecuted over thirty 
thousand applications at the Patent Office. An Illus- 
trated Pamphlet of 110 pages, containing the Patent 


Laws and Information for Inventors, sent free. 
706-7090 





Rimmels Perfumes. 
TRADE MARK. IHLANG-IHLANG. RIMMEL’S BOUQUET. 
— “ CHINESE BOUQUET. 
INDIAN BOUQUET. ESS. 
BOUQUET. etc., etc. 
Paris and Lon- 
don. Sold by all 
Druggists. 
EDWARD GREEY & 
A ©O., Special Repre- 
sentatives, 38 Vesey street, New York ° 












ANTED — AGENTS—$75 
to $200 per month, every- 
where, male and female, to 


introduce the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE 





Y SEWING MACHINE. 
hem, fell, tuck, cord, 


This 
bind, braid and em@foider in a most superior 
Price on 


manner. Fully warranted for five 
years. We will pay $ for any machine that will 
sew & —_ more or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes the “ Eli Lock Stitch.” Every 


second stiteh can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 

without tearing it. We pay Agents from 

75 to per month and expenses, or a commission 

ich twice that amount can be made. Address 

SECOMB & OO., PITTSBURG, Pa., Boston, MASS., or 
Sr. Lous, Mo. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manuf. red. 

707-7180 


150,000,000 | 


Sterling. Unclaimed Money and Estates Registry, 
commencing 1600, Fee to search for any name, $2. 
GUN & CO., 6 Prince of Wales Road, London, Eng- 
land. 


‘IMPROVED, ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 
Prices from $16 to $22. 


From the Scientific American 
of Aprti 11, 1868, 

i: “The color of this metal 

i Closely resembles that of 18 

| carat gold, is more grateful to 

i the eye, and its lustre bril- 

t,” etc., etc. 


en desired these Watches 

| be sent to any express 

0 re, —y permission of ex- 

} amination nted upon pay- 

i ment of freight charges. ~ 

— Description of goods and 

metal sent free upon application. An inspection of 
my goods earnestly solicited. 

JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
Nassau street, New York. 
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THE COLLAR 


Doc (Executive).—‘‘ Well, it may be pretty, but 
scratch out my own eyes.” 








OF OFFICE. 


Srrax Doe (from Massachusetts, enjoying the dilemma of his fellow-canine).—‘ That's a pretty 
collar you've got on. Dear me, how I'd like to wear it !” 


I’m afraid of moving my head for fear I should 





A reliable time-keeper is now an article 
of necessity to: every one, and as such the 


Genuine Waltha atches, with the'late | 

improvenfents,: dre siperior|to others. | 

We send single Wa' Express, with 

bill to coflect of ddliverg, y part of 
e 


the counffy, at ly rgduded Sriceg, and 
allow the purchaser to open the package 
and examine the Watch before paying, and 
if afterward it d@es.n e satisfaction, we 
will exchange if or reftnd the money. Solid 
Silver: Huntin hed, $:8; Gold Hunt- 
ing Watches, $70... EV@fy Watch warranted 


by special scertificate. from the American’ 
atch Go.» We send our Price List, which 


explans the siffexent\kin s, etves\w eht 
and] qha the aN ith’ pyices of each 
to qny'gddregs, past p of epi tion. 
Do othr ch till you havg set fora 


Price List, and when you write please state 
in‘what paper you saw this notice. Address 
in full, fOWARD & CO. Jewelers and 
Silversmiths, Nu. 619 Broadway, New,York, 


tfo 


I ORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, 

will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and 
ORGANS, of six first-class makers, AT EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH DURING THIS MONTH, or will 


take from $5 to $20 monthly until paid. The same to 
let, and rent money applied if purchased. 0 


WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, 
sent free everywhere. THE CASH can be paid to Ex- 
press Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square ; also 387 Broadway, N. Y. 


| PRI NCE & COS. | 
ORCANS 
AND MELODEONS. 














| 43,000, now iInuse, | 
BUF FALO.N Y. CHICAGO. iLL.| 











For sale by all respectable dealers. o 
WICK RAISER 
and ADJUSTER, 
SUN (Kerosene) BURNERS. 
SILVERED 
METALLIC 


LAMP SHADES. 


Will not burn or get out of repair. Mailed free on | 


receipt of fifty cents EACH. Enclose stamp for circu- 
lar. Agents, Male or Female, Wanted. 
F, R. DOMINICK, 
0 393 Hadson St., N. ¥. 


ELGIN WATCHES! 


CAUTION.—The public are respectfully cautioned 
against or our watches, or watches PURPORT- 
ING to of our make, of parties who advertise to 
send them “C.0.D." We have no connection with 
such houses, and do not furnish our goods to any 
house for that pu The excellence and good 
repute of the real ELemn WATCHES have caused sev- 
eral Foreign and AMERICAN WaTCH COMPANIES to 
make INFERIOR IMITATIONS, with the same or similar 
trade marks as ours. AVOID ALL parties who ADVER- 
Tisz to send our s “*C,. O. D.,” no matter whom. 
To get the real Ergin WATCHES purchase only of 
dealers in your vicinity or @sewhere whom you know 
to be honorable. 

THE NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, 


igin, Dlinois. 
Business office, Nos, 159 and 161 Lake street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 708-10 0 


EFuURNITO RE: 
| WARREN WARD & C0., 


Nos. 75 and 77 Spring St., corner of Crosby, 


Established 1850. Wholesale and Retail Manufac- 
turers of the latest styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, 
DINING, and LIBRARY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, 

| SPRING BEDS, etc., etc. Suitable for city,and Coun- 
try residences, 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
701-7130 





| This is no Humbug! 
| PY SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, | 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will | 
| receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
| riage. Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y. 706-7170 


- VELOCIPEDE WHEELS. 


MANUFAC:URED BY 
gs... MN. BROWN ck CoO., 
Dayton, Ohio. | 
They also make a prime article of Spokes and Hubs 
for light Carriage and Buggy Wheels. Send for price 
| Mat. 696-7080 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY ST., 
P. O. BOX 5643, NEW YORK 


receive their Teas by the Cargo, and sell them in quan- 
tities to suit Customers, at CARGO PRICES. 

aay—- Clubs supplied. See page 95 of this paper for 
full particulars. r) 


- GAMENBER@ & VAUPEL’S 
PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, Nos. 333 and 335 West 36th 
street. Received the First Premium in the State of 
New York, 1868, o 








oO 


WEED SEWING MACHINES. 
Manufactured at Hartford, Conn. Sold at 613 Broad- 


way, New York ; 349 Washington street, Boston, and 
elsewhere. Reputation as ‘The Best,” established. 


tfo 
Chicopee Sewing Machine. 
First-class and fully licensed. AGENTS WANTED. For 
—_, —_— CHICOPEE 8. M. Co., Boston, Mass, 
699-7110 





CHIMNEY CORNER. 
The Great Family Paper. 
TWO CAPITAL CONTINUED STORIES 


“PET,” 


BY CHARLES GAYLER, AND 


TWICE CURSED. 


NO. 203, ISSUED APRIL 5, contains also the following 
complete Stories : 
THE DOCTOR’S HUNT—A Tale of Arizona. 
THE GOWERLEIGHS’ GOVERNESS—A Domestic 
Story. 

A FEARFUL ADVENTURE—A Story of a Treacherous 
Guide. 

DR. VAUX’S STCRY—A Maniac’s Cunning. 

THE ENCHANTED SILO—Tale of Garrison Life in 
Algiers. 

MY COUSIN’S LEGACY—A Queer Story. 

THE RAGGED STAFF—The Secret of the Iron Chest, 


With Portraits of distinguished Self-Made Men, 
Sketches of Travel in Africa, Asia and Europe ; Notes 
on Natural History ; all elegantly illustrated. 

With this Number is published as a Supplement one 
of the finest Chromographs ever seen in the country, 


A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE IN OIL COLORS, 
Krom Leutze’s original Oil Painting, 
**GRANT BUILDING HIS LOG HOUSE IN 
MISSOURI.’’ 


Price with Supplement, 30 cents. Price of Paper 
without Supplement, 10 cents. 


To obtain the Supplement you must order it epeiedy 
of your News nt. The m is limited, and a 
prompt order be p to seoure this truly 
American picture, by our great historical painter. 


Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENGLISH STERLING 


SILVERWARE, 


THE FACILITIES OF BALL, BLACK & CO, FOR 
MANUFACTURING, ENABLE THEM TO OFFER A 
| LARGER VARIETY OF PATTERNS, AND AT 
LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN 
THE TRADE, 


4 | 
-4 


ESTABLISHED 1823. 


‘MENS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
| DRESS SHIRTS TO ORDER. 
Best and Cheapest Goods, 


VANDERLIP & TAYLOR 


96 Bowery. 


cay Rm S 
BERBER E EERE EEE 
To THE WORKING CLASS :—I am now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare mo- 
iments. Business new, light and profitable. Fifty 
cents to $5 per evening is easily earned by persons of 
either sex, and the boys and girls earn nearly as much 
as men. Great inducements are offered those who 
will devote their whole time to the business; and, 
that every person who sees this notice may send me 
their address and test the business for themselves, I 
| make the following unparalleled offer: Toall who are 
| not well satisfied with the business, I will send $1 to 
pay for the trouble of writing me. Full particulars, 
! directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 
704-11 


| 
| 
| 


! tfo 


1 A DAY to agents selling SILVER’s PATENT 
ELASTIC Brooms, Horace Greeley says : ‘I pre- 
dict its success. CLEGG & CO., 38 Cortlandt St. N, Y. 
705-8 


a 








VELOCIPEDES. 
WooD BROTHERS, 
596 Bioadway, New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


are now prepared to receive orders for the celebrated 


2 VELOCIPEDES, 


of thelg own,manufacture, which for durability and 
beauty of finish are not equaled. tfo 








TRADE MARK, COPYRIGHTED. 


Watches $15, $20 and $25. Sent by Express, C. 0. D. 
Send for Circular, or sec last issue of this paper. 
JOHN FOGGAN, 
Prest. Oroide Gold Watch Co,, 78 Nassau St., N. Y 
eowo 


Mme: Jumel’s Mammarial Balm and Develop- 

4 ers restore the naturalform. Depot, 907 Broad- 

way. Send 10 cents for treatise. Agents wanted. 
696 -7470 


Stammering Cured by Bates’s Patent Ap- 
liances.—For descriptive pamphlet, etc., addres 
SIMPSON & CO., Box 5,076, New York. eowo 


VELOCIPEDES. 


PATENTED Feb 11, 1862, PATENTED Novem 
ber 20th, 1866. PATENTED March 16, 1869. 


The subscriber, having opened the large Warercoms 
NO, 634 BROADWAY, in connection with his im- 
mense Carriage Warerooms, 688 BROADWAY, hav- 
ing several manufactories of his own, and daily re- 
ceiving consignments from the most prominent Veclo- 
cipede Monuloebarers in the United States, is pre- 
pared to fill Orders with dispatch. 


Prices, from $59 to $150. A liberal discount to 
purchasers of six or more. 


NOTICE. 


All are hereby cautioned against BUYING, 
SELLING OR USING any Velocipedes, containing two 
wheels, so that the feet give motion to the front 
wheel, unless the same is properly stamped, 

PATENTED NOY. 20, 1866, by authorized parties. 


Persons MAKING, USING, SELLING, BUYING, or 
IMPORTING from Paris or elsewhere, Velocipedes in 
violation of my rights under the aforesaid Letters 
Patent, render themselves liable to prosecution and 
the payment of damages. 

anufacturers are PARTICULARLY CAUTIONED 
against procuring Licenses to make SUCH two- 
wheeled Velocipedes, from any parties who may claim 
to grant them, unless such claimants possess my au- 
thority. Information of infringements solicited, 


CALVIN WITTY, 


0 Broadway, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 
10 paid, for 25 cts, ; 100 Photographs of Actors for 
25 cts. ; 100 Photographs of Minstrels for 25 cts. ; 100 
Union Generals for 25 cts. ; 50 Photos of Rebel Officers 
for 25 ote. All the above sent, postpaid, for $1. Ad- 
dress ©. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co., N. Y. 





705-19 
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